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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is practically no news this week from the Near 
East. The Turks are still accumulating forces in Rou- 
melia, and the Bulgarians have stopped the demobilisation of 
their reserves, but neither State has taken any decided step. 
The Sultan promises “amnesty and repatriation” to refugees 
who will return to their villages; but as the refugees are too 
wise to believe him, this amounts only to another Turkish 
promise. ‘The new conditions formulated by Russia and 
Austria have been laid before the Sultan, but his decision has 
not been given, and till then the conditions are kept secret. 
At Sofia it seems to be believed that both parties are beating 
time, which may very well be, as both await the result of the 
“negotiations” in the Far East, which, in spite of optimistic 
telegrams from Tokio, are still far from a definite settlement. 





An approach to a condition almost of panic was produced on 
‘Change on Monday by a telegram announcing immediate war 
between Russia and Japan, and the occupation of Masampho, 
the southernmost port of Korea, by Japanese troops. The 
statement was promptly denied; but the language of Viscount 
Hayashi, the Japanese Minister in London, was not reassuring ; 
he, who had been most optimistic, obviously expecting war. On 
Wednesday, again, reassuring telegrams were published ; and the 
Minister publicly recommended his friends to buy Japanese 
stock, as negotiations were progressing. favourably. The 
precise object of these negotiations is not, however, defined; 
and we would recommend our readers to pay little attention 
to the daily intelligence from either Tokio or Port Arthur. 
The causes of variance between Russia and Japan lie deep, 
and probably will produce war in the end; though, for reasons 
given elsewhere, both Powers hesitate to commence hostilities. 
It is evident that the Rugsians, in spite of all pledges, intend 
to keep Manchuria, to the indignation of the Americans, who 
consider this a direct breach of faith; and they are most un- 
willing to give the promises demanded by Japan that they 
will not enter Korea. It is possible, however, that they will 
give them at last, especially if Bulgaria and Turkey go to 
war; and then Japen will remain quiescent, though watchful, 

suspicious, and fully armed. 


The King and Queen of Italy arrived in Paris on 
Wednesday, and received a great. reception, it being 
specially noted that Madame Loubet, at the request of the 
Queen, accompanied her husband. The toasts at the sub- 
sequent dinner were unusually warm, the President speaking 
of the “close accord” established between the two Govern. 
ments, and the King replying that he “saw in his welcome 





present at least, are drawn together, and as they can act, 
especially in the Near East, in agreement with Great Britain, 
this “drawing together” greatly facilitates a new, though 
informal, Triple Alliance, which, at least in the Mediterranean, 
would be very strong. We note a certain jealousy of this 
result in Germany, and a half-veiled threat in Russia that 
it may result in a renewal of the old alliance of the Three 
Emperors. Things scarcely advance so rapidly as all that, 
but the bonds which bind Italy to Germany and Austria are 
perceptibly loosening. 


Lord Lansdowne has signed an agreement with the French#~” 


Government under which for the next five years “ differences 
of a juridical order, or such as relate to the interpretation of 
treaties,” and cannot be settled by diplomacy, may be referred 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague. Such 
differences, however, must not involve the “ vital interests or 
independence or honour” of either of the two countries.. The 
arrangement, though it appears to be a restricted one, is a 
distinct mark of friendliness, and probably covers a wider 
area of subjects than at first appears. Most of the subjects 
of difference now existing could under it be referred to the 
Hague, and be swept out of the way of future negotiations 
and arrangements. There are, for instance, half-a-dozen 
questions of “rights” in Newfoundland and in West Africa 
which would fall within its purview. The limitation of time 
is a wise one, for we none of us know yet how arbitration by 
a permanent Tribunal will work; and altogether we congratu- 
late Lord Lansdowne on an agreement which is entirely in 
accord with public opinion, though five years ago it would 
have been pronounced by diplomatists “impossible.” That 
which remains behind, but which is not for the present dis- 
closed, is far more important than the treaty. Harm, not 
good, however, might come from any attempt to discuss such 
matters; and we shall, therefore, make no attempt to raise 
the veil. 


Italy is greatly vexed. The Czar had arranged to visit the 
King of Italy this week, and Rome made ready for a festival 
and a grand reception. On Monday, however, telegrams were 
received announcing that the visit was postponed sine die, and 

n Tuesday this was confirmed in a private letter to the King. 
The Russian Chief of Police, it appears, had been sent to 
Rome to make inquiries, and had reported that the Italian 
Anarchists were in movement, and that even if the Czar’s life 
were not in danger, he would not be safe from insult. The 
Romans are greatly aggrieved, and accuse the Russian 
Emperor of want of nerve; but it seems to be true that the 
Socialists had agreed to receive the visitor with‘a chorus of 
the whistlings which all over the Continent are equivalent to 
hisses, and a Sovereign can hardly be blamed for avoiding a 
capital which threatens to be discourteous. It is believed that 
the incident will for a time produce “ tension” between the 
Courts of St. Petersburg and Rome, and it is for one reason, 
at least, greatly to beregretted. It encourages the Anarchists 
with the idea that if they cannot kill Kings, they can frighten 
them, and restrict their freedom of locomotion. 


The correspondent of the Times at Madrid forwards a state- 
ment by Seiior Salmeron, the leader of the Republican party, 
which, if well founded, is important. Sefior Salmeron implies, 
though he does not exactly say, that the resignation of Sefor 
Silvela has destroyed in the Republican party all hope of 
compromise; that they have broken with both Conservatives 
and Liberals; that they consider the policy favoured by the 
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young King opposed to the interests of the country; and that 
they have resolved upon immediate action. It may be taken 
as certain, we think, that the young King, upon whom s0 
many hopes were fixed, has so far disappointed expectations ; 
that he is both Clerical and reactionary; and that a vast 
number of Spaniards, irritated by their country’s loss of 
prestige, fired by the example of France, and despairing of 
improvement in Madrid, are desirous of radica] change. 


The Government of Brussels has replied to the British 
Note upon the administration of the Congo Free State in an 
evasive fashion. It admits that acts of cruelty have occurred, 
‘‘as in every other country or colony”; but maintains that 
the charges are for the most part “hypothetical.” It justifies 
forced labour—that is, slavery—upon the ground that all 
peoples must contribute to the resources of the State, and 
that as the people of the Congo have no money, they must 
give work instead of taxes. It alleges that great improve- 
ments, such as schools, have been introduced, and that the 
native is better lodged and clothed and nourished than he 
ever was before. Finally, it denies that the Berlin Act pro- 
hibits the monopolies, which, as our readers are aware, are the 
main causes of cruelty. The whole document, which, though 
lengthy, is clever, is substantially an admission that the 
charges of cruelty, forced labour, and monopolies are true, 
but that there have been countervailing benefits, and that the 
Congo State has broken none of the conditions of its exist- 
ence. We trust that the British Government, aware as it is 
that the evidence for its charges is overwhelming, will not 
rest content with this reply. The King of the Congo evidently 
relies upon his weakness, but there is “a tyranny of weakness” 
in international affairs as well as in social life. 


The latest additions to the Ministry were announced on 
Monday and Wednesday. To begin with, a new Minister is 
added to the Cabinet in the shape of Lord Salisbury, who 
becomes Lord Privy Seal; while Lord Londonderry obtains 
a promotion in the official hierarchy always greatly desired by 
Peers,and becomes Lord President of the Council. When that 
office is held by any one above a Viscount it carries very high 
precedence. Lord Salisbury while in the Commons as Lord 
Cranborne acquired a reputation for saying unfortunate 
things. His last was perhaps his worst. While the French 
Deputies were actually in the House of Commons as its 
guests, he thought fit to censure the French Government for 
their Clerical policy. Let us hope that as Lord Privy Seal he 
will have fewer opportunities for such “ blazing indiscretions.” 
His appointment is a proof of Mr. Balfour's unwillingness 
to bend to public opinion. An appointment which is, 
however, far more objectionable is that of Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport to be Financial Secretary to the War Office. This 
appointment we do not hesitate to describe as wholly unjusti- 
fiable in view of the extreme virulence of attacks made in the 
Commons only a few months ago on the Commander-in-Chief, 
attacks in which Mr. Bromley-Davenport was the leader and 
inspirer, even if he did not use the most violent language. 

Remember that the attacks were not aimed at the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s military policy, but were directed against 
him personally. Mr. Bromley-Davenport and the group 
he led and inspired attacked the Commander-in-Chief with 
the utmost bitterness for doing what in the opinion of 
the Secretary of State and the Cabinet it was his duty 
to do. Yet now this virulent assailant of Lord Roberts 
is appointed to the War Office. Surely he might have 
been placed instead at the Admiralty, and so the wounding 
of a great public servant to whom the nation owes so 
much have been avoided. To inflict such a humiliation 
on Lord Roberts was a piece of cynical indifference which 
the nation will not lightly pardon. Mr. Arthur Lee, we are 
clad to see, has been appointed Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
That there will be a very general agreement as to the fitness 
of Mr. Lee for office we do not doubt, and we can heartily 
congratulate the Administration upon having got the assist- 
ance of so sound and able a man. Whether Mr. Lee is to be 
congratulated on his inclusion in this Ministry of damaged 
reputations is another matter. Mr. Pretyman at the same time 
becomes Secretary to the Admiralty, Lord Hamilton Treasurer 
of the Household, and Lord Balearres a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury. Lord Balcarres is a young man of great ability, 


and his many friends will be delighted with an 


aisiall 
which, as in the case of Mr. Lee, is thoroughly we 
Finally—on Friday—comes the news that Lord Donoughmes 


goes to the War Office as Under-Secretary, and 

wicke to the India Office as Under-Secretary. als 
are days when it is good to be a Peer. Under Mr. Balfon 
a seat in the House of Commons is fast becoming Ae: ~ 
disqualification for office. oor 


Lord Rosebery delivered his great speech on the fiscal 
question at Sheffield on Tuesday. No better illustration could 
be given of the fact that “spirits are not finely touched but to 
fine issues.” The note of egoism, and of Over-sensitivencss 
to public opinion, which was to be found in too many of 
Lord Rosebery’s recent speeches, has disappeared, and with 
the inspiration of a really great subject, and one which Lord 
Rosebery has profoundly at heart, has come a sense of 
sincerity and purpose. No one could have put better what 
we have always deemed the essential point in the present 
controversy,—namely, that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy must be 
combated in season and out of season in the interests of the 
Empire. If his policy of “‘tied-house’ Imperialism” jg to 
prevail, the ruin and disintegration of the Empire can only 
be a matter of time. Those who believe in the British 
Empire, and place its welfare above all other considerations 
must oppose Mr. Chamberlain as its deadly thouch 
unconscious enemy. Uuless, as Lord Rosebery sees 80 
clearly and states so convincingly, we can maintain Fre. 
trade and liberty as the foundations of our Empire, it jg 
doomed. That Lord Rosebery’s help in the cause will be of 
immense value is beyond question. No one can deny the 
strength and reality of his Imperialism, and he has got the 
ear of the people. 


Lord Rosebery began his speech with the very effective 
question, “ Well, what do you think of it all?” and went 
on to tell with mercilessness, coolness, and exactitude the 
astonishing story of how Mr. Chamberlain sent his fire-ship 
among the stately vessels that make up our Empire of tha 
ocean. Very effective was his description of how the public 
watched outside the door of the September Cabinet. “Wo 
waited anxiously outside, and at last, as we expected, the door 
opened and out came the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Secretary for India; but there was a third with them, 
though they knew it not. Invisible to them, as in some old 
ballad I have read, there went the pale shadow of the Colonial 
Secretary. Then there was a pause, and the door openedagain 
and out came the Secretary for Scotland...... Then there 
was another pause. <A meeting at Sheffield had the benefit of 
~—what shall I say ?—something in the nature of a wet squib. 
Then the door opened again, and there came out with slow, 
reluctant, but dignified steps, followed by a piercing shriek of 
anguish from within, the majestic form of the Duke of 
Devonshire.” 


We have dealt elsewhere with Lord Rosebery’s admirablo 
description of the dangers and difficulties to which the Empire 
would be exposed by any attempt to establish a preferential 
system; but before we leave his speech we must note his grave 
warning against destroying the splendid fabric of British 
commerce. “ Weare the carriers and the clearing-house of 
the world. We are the financial centre of the world, a position 
dependent upon the utmost liberty of commerce. Take care 
how you tamper with this position. Take care how you lay 
hands on the majestic but sensitive structure of British credit 
and British commerce, which has been reared upon the secure 
rock of Free-trade.” Excellent, too, was the point he 
made in regard to the price of labour. Sir Robert Peel 
in 1849 in a speech took two typical instances of a 
labourer in Dorsetshire and an artisan in Paisley. The 
labourer in the country was taken as earning 8s. a week, 
the artisan in Paisley at 10s. or 12s. a week. “You may 
say that in those days—even in those days—the diminish- 
ing wages had a greater purchasing power. We know as 4 
matter of absolute certainty what is the purchasing power 
from the Report of the Board of Trade issued a month ago; 
and the purchasing power of 100s. now is as great as 140s. 
before the establishment of Free-trade.” As it was in the old 
epoch of Protection so it would be in the new. 





The new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Austen 
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Chamberlain, in the course of an address on Monday to 
.. oonstituents dealt with the fiscal question. He expressed 
bis or and complete sympathy with the Prime Minister's 
bis Coane, though he felt with Mr. Balfour that it did not 
ee ihe whole field of fiscal reform,’ and that “there was 
cael a still more important question rising above the 
: a with which as yet the Government were unable to 
Rat The really important point of his speech was his 


- to the class who should first benefit by any relief in 
alee. Mr. Ritchie recently declared that the eight 


millions placed on tea and sugar for war purposes ought to 

me off, when the time came, without any new taxation on 
‘iad and meat. Mr. Austen Chamberlain declared that these 
taxes were not imposed “ solely for the purposes of the war,” 
and intimated that “when the time came, if come it did, 
yhen taxation had to be taken off,” it would be the Income- 


tax payers who would deserve “some consideration.” 


Mr. Asquith on Wednesday in Fife made another speech in 
which, after a comparatively brief allusion to the fiscal ques- 
tion, he pointed out with the fervour of genuine conviction the 
daty of a British Government in Macedonia. The promise of 
internal autonomy given at Berlin in 1878 had, he said, been 
broken, the province was handed back to the Turk, and from 
that time a system of “ organised tyranny ” had prevailed under 
sbich “Turkish landowners and officials drained the country of 
its wealth, The Courts were corrupt ; justice was a mockery ; 
the evidence of Christians was not received; and neither life 
nor property nor honour was safe.” The insurrection, though 
accompanied by terrible excesses, was amply justified, and the 
duty of Great Britain was to press on Etirope that the Sultan 
should be forced to consent to the creation of a Govern- 
ment in Macedonia responsible to the Powers alone. They 
could not without intolerable shame appeal to him again in 
yain. That is the true line to take, and the speech will have 
an effect not only in this country but abroad, and especially 
in Constantinople, where the rulers understand that a new 
Government in London is at least possible. 








Mr. Ritchie addressed a meeting of his constituents at 
Croydon on Friday week. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer prefaced his able, courageous, and candid speech 
by a generous tribute to his late colleagues. Turning to 
the new policy, which as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he would have had to curry out, he complained that 
it had been launched on the country by the Colonial 
Secretary without any examination into it or consultation 
upon it, and in defiance of his own clearly expressed 
defence of one-sided Free-trade in 1882. Mr. Ritchie then 
made the important disclosure that when he suggested the 
removal of the Js. Corn-tax as unnecessary and liable to mis- 
representation, Mr. Chamberlain desired it should be retained, 
while preference should be given to the Colonies. This 
Mr. Ritchie resolutely opposed, on the ground that you could 
not stop at Is., and if it were given to Canada you could not 
stop at Canada, and on a threat of resignation carried his 
point with the Cabinet. Mr. Ritchie, who had been persistently 
interrupted by a hostile section amongst the audience, con- 
cluded by referring to the circumstances of his resignation 
The Times had stated that other Ministers concluded at their 
last Cabinet meeting that Mr. Chamberlain had resigned. In 
reply to this, he declared that he and two of his colleagues 
whom he had consulted had no idea before September 17th 
either that the preferential treatment would be abandoned or 
that Mr. Chamberlain would resign. 





Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a powerful and con- 
Vineing speech in favour of Free-trade at Bolton on Thursday. 
After reminding the meeting of a fact that “we are apt 
sometimes to forget’’—namely, that Mr. Balfour was Prime 
Minister—he pointed out that, in effect, Mr. Balfour's posi- 
tion is this:—“The Empire is going to pieces, trade is ruined 
before ouv eyes. He knows a specific to save them, but if he 
proclaimed it ke would be ejected from power, and his party 
would be injured. Perish the Empire, therefore, and perish 
trade, but save, oh save me and the Government of which I 
am the head.” No wonder, we may add, that the Protectionists 
prefer Mr. Chamberlain, who says boldly, however mistakenly : 
“Inot only believe in Protection, but I mean to fight for it, 
popular cr unpopular, risk or no risk,” 





| 


| 








| any notice of the Church Congress. 


A most interesting series of articles on “ Industrial Condi- 
tions in Germany” has been appearing in the Times during 
the last six weeks. That on “Amusements” in Tuesday’s 
issue is full of sidelights on the German character. To begin 
with, there are no “ spectacular” games in Germany ; indeed, 
“games may be ruled out as an item in industrial life.” 
Theatres and music-halls count for more, but for nothing 
like so much as in England and America, and it is noticeable 
that while drink is always, food is generally, served in German 
music-halls. There are fewer theatres—unlike England, 
where the smallest manufacturing towns have one—and “ the 
spectacle which may be seen night after night in our in- 
dustrial towns of galleries crammed with boys—in music- 
halls smoking cigarettes—is unknown in Germany.” But 
every large town has a municipal theatre with stock 
companies and a varied repertory, and a high aim is maine 
tained in the choice of works. The writer's conclusion on the 
drink question is that drinking is more diffused in Germany; 
that, though public-houses are more frequent, the working 
classes as a body drink very much less than our own, and, what 
is most significant, throughout Saxony it is considered bad 
form for women to frequent public-houses. Finally, “ there is 
no horse-racing, betting, or bookmaking,” while “ the safety- 
valve of State lotteries is now so arranged as to be as little 
seductive as possible to the poorer classes, particularly in 
Prussia.” To put it briefly, commercial development in 
Germany is as largely determined by character as by scientific 
training or fiscal policy. 


A dreadful case of cruelty has excited much attention in 
Germany. Privy Councillor Koch, director of a leading bank 
in Berlin, appointed a man named Dippold, who was armed 
with excellent testimonals, tutor to his two sons. The three 
lived at Herr Koch’s summer residence, away from the parents, 
who resided in Berlin, and there the tutor is alleged and 
proved to have indulged the lust of cruelty which evil natures 
have repeatedly betrayed. He practically tried to flog both 
boys to death, and with one he succeeded. He nevertheless 
was not tried for murder, and on his conviction on irresistible 
evidence he only received a sentence of eight years’ imprison- 
ment. The case would be incredible were we not in 
presence of incessant cases of cruelty committed on German 
conscripts by non-commissioned officers. The terrible “educa- 
tion” of the barracks appears to have brutalised a section of 
those who pass through it, and to have left its mark upon 
them even when restored to civil life. The Government, too, 
sets no very good example to its subjects. For instance, 
Friday's papers contain the announcement that a boy of 
fourteen has just been condemned to a month's imprisonment 
for lese-majesté. But though we note this evil effect of auto- 
cracy and militarism run mad, we do not, of course, wish for a 
moment to represent the Germans as a cruel people, nor do 
we ignore the fact that England has been disgraced by several 
horrible cases of cruelty to children, and cruelty by educated 
people. 





Owing to the pressure on our space we are obliged to forego 
We may say, however, 
that the ability of the papers read and the keen interest taken 
in the proceedings prove the continued vitality of the Congress. 
A Church that can show such intellectual gifts, and can carry 
on discussion, on the whole, with so much liberality and 
toleration, is a Church of which the nation may well be 
proud. Is there any other religious body in the world that 
can show within it so wide and liberal a spirit? That the 
Church of England has many faults and failings we admit, 
but it has also in it the living spirit of true religion. 


As we go to press comes the welcome news that the Duke of 
Devonshire bas joined the Free-trade Unionist organisation. 
That the Duke means to lead, and not merely to be an orna- 
mental member, may be taken for granted, while that his 
decision and example will exercise a profound influence on 
the country we cannot doubt. He is one of those com- 
manders whose presence in the field is in itself worth an army 
corps. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 882. 
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. ne OR id alle gg wien ’| the most absolute fiscal freedom,—even the freedom to 
his fiords and mountains; what drew the Australian], "di anion : a : 
, igi : : 9 “ag protect their own industries. We do this not because Wo 
from his sheep-folds and his mines: Was it the/?,. , ua i 
“ : think Protection may be sound in young communities 
belief that he was going to get a 10 per cent. preference sn sidebar can “Able Ge Mead aa : 
a eae aes re -. a, | Un the contrary, we think it just as foolish and just as 
for some of his goods in the British market? It is an] |. YP i ni a ata ‘ 
outrage even to put the case as an hypothesis. He did not wasteful thereas at home. We defend the line we have taken 
lend us his aid because of reasons like this, but because because, in spite of the strength of our belief in Free-trade, 
; wae : we hold that freedom is greater than Frree-trade. We would 
he loved the Motherland, saw her in trouble, and was ‘aba j ities A 
Apiaceae A eae ricer te ten thousand times rather see the Colonies Protectionists 
determined to maintain that Empire which is his as much | ¢¢ yh oie own fr 1k Chea Deen keno 
as ours. And why does he love the Motherland, and of their own free will than Free-traders under coercion, 
. ’ Ta daar ) 1 ac de tl . 
why does he mean to maintain the Empire? He loves We desire the Empire to last, and the bonds that unite us 
- rel tase to our Colonies to grow firmer; and we know that this 
the Motherland because it is his Motherland, and because | ~ le i. mp ; 
inst Nls aes tabtinn: Site ten ented ta.wuis's eats test be through our abandonment of any claim to 
a 7 wi control the internal policy of the Colonies. One does not 
Motherland has treated that land like a full-grown man, Skid co toe <a. ik ince aa 
and given freedom and confidence with no grudging hand. | 7)... StoWn-UP Son bo cay Hnwaoresome food: If he 
: : : See deliberately chooses to be foolish in this respect, it is his 
He is a free man in a free community, and is tied by no Sage: Se den ! 
bonds, wise or unwise, except those of his own making. | °™” look-out, and the wise father will certainly not risk a 
C . . . e 
ie : tare: : - | quarrel with him on this account. 
He is determined to maintain the Empire because, while ee , + a 
leaving his native land free, it makes him part of a great kill @ |; - ed as put together with such admirable 
community to which belong traditions more august Col a list hi Rien beer occasions for friction = the 
than those belonging to any nation of antiquity or of “i wit nn sigs _— ” hall if Mr. Chamber. 
modern days, whose present condition is strong and { *2!)'8 policy were a opted that we shall quote it verbatim, 
splendid, and whose life in future in all human proba- Every word of the following passage deserves the closest 
r . ° ‘ » ; Docs a whe IAT ee =a fea 7, > 
bility is destined to flow down in “one broadening, one = of all Britons who care for the welfare of the 
continuous river.” — 


; F ., | “Now, I maintain, therefore, that there can bo no fair or 
But, it may be said, how does Mr. Chamberlain 8 | practicable Imperial tariff. It is acknowledged by its promoters 
policy interfere with this? Granted that the Colonies | that it cannot include raw material, and it cannot be satisfactory 
are not loyal to the Empire because they want preferential | unless it includes wool and timber, which are raw materials. I 
duties, how will that loyalty be interfered with by | belive, then, as I belioved twenty years ago, when we were 
can . é 5 : working on this in the Imperial Federation League, that any su 
— ors them i preference ! ina p00 have closely system is doomed to failure. I say you cannot fix an Imperial 
followed Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches will not have failed | tariff which will be satisfactory. ‘Still less can you place an 
to note the answer they provide to the question. Mr. | Empire on a schedule of forbidden industries. All that is left for 
Chamberlain, whose sincerity and honesty in this matter | you is to try to execute commercial treaties or understandings 
have been transparent, has always told us that he expects = — 7 bering Papen’ be pea go 
. alemeacall Sipe ‘ve | System then, and where would be the union of your Empire? 
from the Colonies an — of benefits. We are to Give | Nverything periodically, perhaps annually, would have to 
them a preference, and they are to reserve for us as far as | be revised in our commercial relations with every Colony? 
possible the monopoly of their home markets. It is true | You would at last be subject in negotiation to the threat so 
they are not expected to abandon their markets to us in | unpleasant to hear and realise as a possibility that perhaps after 
: . ‘ or, ‘ attar 6a > MAI ae? 4 » “Ohance . 
respect of such home industries as they now possess, but a we had oieige cut the i sigan ee propriety 
. : ‘ <* 5 TR _ | Exchequer would be unceasingly engrossed in the atte 
they are expected not to extend ba industries into ariel conciliate wholly incompatible and antagonistic interests. Heaven 
fields. What remains of the Co onial mat kets is to be! preserve us from the bad blood which would be created under 
ear-marked and carefully preserved for the British manu- | such a system. That is the plan, that is the whole plan, which is 
facturer, and for him alone. He is to say to the Colonial | proposed to take the place of the presont system, which is founded 
p . -— hus far ‘they > sale | On absolute independence of action and absolute conciliation of 
manufacturer : Thus far and no further. I cannot ask | 0" 2” : I ad : ‘ vag ae 
-ou to aband . resent industries, but anv devel individual interests. So far from preserving the integrity of the 
ye ene oe ee oy ee Empire, I honestly and conscientiously believe that any policy 
ment of your business on the ground not hitherto occupied | such as that advocated by the late Colonial Secretary would 
by you I should regard as an encroachment on my rights | almost inevitably lead to its dismemberment. I have only one 
and a breach of the agreement under which I give you a more objection to mention, and it is this. I,as a profound and 
-* . : a Sy GI IE. inh a Bt : ee * ee ad 
preference.” Knowing what we do of the high spirit of | ©°2Y inced Imperialist, do not wish our people at home at any 
he Colonial communities, can we believe that they would time of scarcity or of depression or famine to weigh the interests 
the Colonial co ; Bie Sus wid of their material well-being against the conception of the Empire. 
very long end ure this position of the ' tied house”? How | It will be a bad day for Great Britain—it will be a worse day for 
long would it take for the cry to arise :—“Are we not to| the Empire at large—when the artisan returning to a stinted 
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OP by taxation—may say to his family, ‘Ah, things 
est have peen very different had it not been for this Empire, 
wo reservation of which we are now so heavily taxed.’ I do 
a the that interest and that conception ever to be brought into 
= sonst. They are in perfect harmony now. For God’s sake 
pom let us disturb that harmony.” 

We know that Lord Rosebery speaks here from the heart, 
for however much we have differed from him in the past, 
“i however much we have criticised his actions, we have 
pec for a moment doubted the sincerity of his Imperial- 
psa He also, we believe, speaks to the hearts, not only of 
rt people of these islands, but of the whole Empire. 


Lord Rosebery might have added to his prophetic words 
ihat we know from the past what must happen in the 
future if we adopt the policy of — tied-house Empire. 
We once possessed such an Empire,—an Empire in which 
the Colonies were bound to buy from us and we from them. 
What was the result ? The Colonies before F'ree-trade 
were in a perpetual ferment of jealousy and suspicion and 
animosity at what they deemed unfair restraints. That 
was bad. Equally bad was the result at home. At home 
men grew to loathe the Empire because it meant a per- 

tual restraint on trade. Our traders could not buy this 
or that raw product which they desired because we were 
edged to get our raw material from the Colonies. It was 
this that caused the unpopularity of the Colonies, and that 
intolerance of the Empire which was so marked a feature 
ofa large portion of our public opinion sixty years ago. 
The Empire was made to seem a burden to our traders. 
That is the reason why Cobden and Bright and the 
trading classes they represented were, as we now can see, so 

rejudiced and so unfair in regard to the Empire. Their 
withers had been wrung by the burden of a “ tied-house ” 
Empire, just as were the withers of the Colonist. But 
with the establishment of free-trade at home and com- 
plete fiscal liberty in the Colonies this feeling began to 
pass away, and by twenty years ago had died out, except 
in men over seventy. .At the same time the desire for 
independence had disappeared in the Colonies. To an 
Empire resting on Free-trade and freedom all men could 
give allegiance. Yet so blind is Mr. Chamberlain to our 
history that he actually wishes, in the supposed interests 
of the Empire, to abandon a system which has given us a 
contented Empire, has made our people at home feel a love 
for and pride in the Colonies, and has made the Colonies 
thoroughly loyal. Incredible as it sounds, he wants to go 
back to a system which gave us a restless and distressed 
Empire, made our trading classes look on the Empire as 
nothing but a burden, and caused the Colonies to long for 
the time when they should have the power to become 
independent and to abandon the humiliating position of 
the * tied house.” 





RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


O* the whole, we fear the probabilities of war between 
Russia and Japan are greater than the probabilities 
of peace. Nevertheless, the situation is so complicated by 
certain elements, some of which are not clearly perceived, 
that we think we shall do our readers a service by recounting 
the chances for and against as impartially as we may. To 
begin with, we will state the circumstances which in our 
opinion make for peace. The first of these is the character 
of the Czar, who has many reasons for secretly disliking to 
engage inany war. He cannot himself command in one, 
if only for reasons of health ; yet he knows, as all his pre- 
decessors have known, that a Russian Czar is expected in 
war-time to take the field in person ; that if he is absent his 
generals will quarrel with each other; that the troops 
themselves will make favourites ; and that he will run the 
risk, which so dismayed and worried Alexander L., of losing 
the power to choose his chief commanders with freedom. 
He knows that a war with Japan must be serious, and 
may be long, if only because the neutrality of China can- 
not be trusted, and because if Japan won a battle at sea 

she would have an inexpugnable base. He knows also, 

better perhaps than most of his counsellors, that he has 
two sources of danger to fear,—that his war with Japan 
would not only encourage the“ fanatical” party in Turkey, 
but would at once transfer his influence over the counsels 
of the Sultan to his dreaded rival the German Emperor. 

He is, moreover, not quite ready, for besides difficulties 

arising from the imperfections of his Asiatic railways, and 

the enormous distance of Japanese waters from the Black 





Sea and the Baltic,a Government intent on war needs 
loans; and the great financiers have of late shown 
themselves unaccommodating to the Treasury of St. 
Petersburg. He will, therefore, be personally inclined 
to peace, at least until Manchuria has been more com- 
pletely organised; and although the Russian Government 
is not quite the unchecked autocracy that it is imagined 
here to be, it is most difficult for the statesmen and great 
soldiers around the throne to force on a war to which the 
Czar is indisposed. The final legal power is his alone; he 
can instantly ruin any individual opponent, even if he were 
a Skobeleff ; and he alone can convince the people outside 
the Army that the war is essential to the interests and the 
dignity of Holy Russia. Add to these motives much fear 
of European complications, much difficulty in providing 
the necessary outlays, and much reluctance to send the 
very best troops to the shore of the Pacific, and we have a 
large body of influences in Russia working directly and 
strongly for peace. Nor are the Japanese influences acting 
in the same direction to be lightly set aside. ‘The rulers 
of that strange country, so unlike every other Asiatic 
State, are painfully aware that the stakes are unequal; 
that they cannot, be they never so successful, hope to 
conquer even Asiatic Russia; while if they are defeated at 
sea the very existence of their own Empire, of which they 
are so proud, would be imperilled. They have nothing 
like the Russian resources either in officers or men, their 
Treasury is probably not richer than that of Russia—we 
say “probably ” because we do not know what taxation the 
Japanese might not bear in war-time—and their statesmen 
have a vague dread of that energy in war which has of late 
years given Europe the advantage in so many stricken 
fields. Wecan hardly believe that, unless attacked, they 
will not feel some hesitation in commencing such a con- 
test, and as yet they are clearly masters of the situation 
in Japan. 


Nevertheless, the chances of war are most serious. The 
Russian people expect it, and are prepared to welcome it, 
and no Russian Emperor likes to lag visibly behind his 
people. It is probable that the great Russian officers, 
especially those who have not been on the Pacific, at heart 
despise the Japanese as a small and comparatively feeble 
people raised by audacity out of their proper position, 
and believe that, as the war will be short and its result 
certain, they need not think of its reflex influence either 
upon Constantinople or Berlin. The prestige it will 
give them will, in their judgment, quite compensate for 
any momentary loss of influence. They are inclined to 
push forward while France is an ally, and England 
embarrassed by that fact; and if their newspapers may 
be trusted, to include Korea at once, instead of ultimately, 
within the scope of their ambition. It is very likely 
that this is the policy of Admiral Alexieff, now Viceroy 
of the Far East, and invested with certain large powers 
which it is not the custom of the Czars, any more than it is 
our own when dealing with the Indian Government, roughly 
tooverride. Admiral Alexieff might not unnaturally desire 
a war with Japan, which, if successful, would leave him the 
second personage in the Empire, and certainly shows no 
sign of inclination to avoid one. An immense body of 
troops—probably a quarter of a million—has already been 
pushed into the eastern provinces of Asiatic Russia; and as 
for money, the want of it has never yet arrested Russian 
action. The Japanese, too, are obviously preparing for war. 
Their Army is quite ready except in the department of 
cavalry, in which the comparative weakness of Japan cannot 
apparently be remedied. The Fleet and the soldiers are eager 
for a campaign which will, they think, at last demonstrate 
that they are the equals in fighting power of any European 
race; while as regards the supply of implements of war, 
the Japanese have the prevision and the patience of the 
Boer leaders. Japan is ready, her plans are laid, and it 1s 
a cardinal axiom of her policy that Korea must not fall 
into hands other than her own. Moreover, Japanese states- 
men may believe that this is the best time for fighting; 
that Russia gains by every year’s delay; and that if 
Manchuria is fully absorbed the Chinese Court will lose 
its strongest motive for strengthening the Japanese defence 
of Korea. The Manchu nobles, with the Empress at their 
head, no more like giving up Manchuria, with the accom- 
panying necessity for changing their capital, than the 
Piedmontese nobles Jiked the surrender of Savoy. The 
Japanese are, moreover, well aware of all that is occurring 
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in the Near East, and of many circumstances which make 
them think that their colossal enemy is not just now in 
her most effective trim. They may consider it is time to 
strike, and there are certain indications that the hour of 
hesitation is passing away. We do not attach much 
weight to reports of the movement of troops, for the 
Government of Tokio has its hand upon the submarine 
cables; but there is a marked change in the communica- 
tions of Baron Hayashi to the European public. He, 
who for weeks past would not hear of war, now thinks it 
hypothetically possible, and bespeaks for the Japanese 
side the “active” benevolence of Great Britain. 


It will be difficult, if war does break out, to form even 
an opinion as to the respective chances of success. The 
Continent will at once decide for Russia ; but the Continent 
does not quite appreciate all the advantages which Japan, 
if she can but clear her own waters, will at the outset 
possess. She is very near to the scene, she will fight in 
her own climate, and her military organisation is almost 
German in its perfection. She has a larger population 
than France, her Army includes six hundred and 
thirty-two thousand drilled men, and her people are 
said to be unusually ready to serve. Those resources 
are, of course, nothing to those of which the Czar can 
dispose; but the maintenance of a mighty army many 
thousand miles from its real base is a most difficult 
and costly task ; communications will depend upon a single 
line of railway, which in part of its course passes through 
disaffected country ; and the Russians will be in a climate 
to which they are but little accustomed. That may seem 
a trifle, but it will aggravate an historic difficulty of Russian 
generals, the readiness of their ill-fed soldiers to die when 
pressed by climatic or other unaccustomed severities. The 
Japanese, moreover, will march quicker, will know the 
country better—the Russian fuss about spies and maps 
practically admits this—and will be less discouraged by 
occasional defeat. All these considerations are, however, 
we fully admit, trivial when compared with the great 
unknown quantity upon which the oldest soldier in Europe 
would hesitate to offer a decided opinion. Can a thousand 
Japanese in the open resist and drive back a thousand 
Russians? The Russians deride the idea. The Japanese 
affirm that it is well founded. Experienced English 
officers and experienced Sikh Subahdars inclined during 
the expedition to rescue the Legations to the Japanese 
opinion ; but there is as yet no irresistible evidence. The | 
Japanese have defeated the Chinese with a certain case ; 
but they have been slow to conquer the hilimen of 
Formosa, and they have never yet contended in regular 
battle with European troops. Their scarcity of cavalry 
will hamper them, and there may be weak points in their 
armour as yet unrevealed. If, nevertheless, with numbers 
fairly equal, they can defeat the Russians, then the politics | 
of all countries held by the yellow race, and of many 
European States besides, will enter upon a new phase. 





A LIBERAL MINISTRY. 


HE weakness of the present Ministry and their in- 
crcasing disconsideration in the country are naturally 
turning men’s attention, and more especially the atten- 
tion of the Frec-trade Unionists, to the position of 
the Liberal party. People are asking on all sides such 
questions as,—“ Could they forma Government ?” “ What 
sort of a Government would it be?” and “ Would it bea 
Government such as Free-food Unionists could con- 
scientiously support as jong as Mr. Chamberlain and his 
followers, in the present Government and outside, maintain 
their attempt to force a Protectionist policy and the 
taxation of food on the nation?” We do not. profess to 
be in the secrets of the Liberal party, but as outsiders 
who can perhaps see more of the game than those 
who are inside that party, we can, we think, lay down 
certain general propositions that will govern the com- 
position of the next Liberal Ministry, and will control its 
actions m any epoch during which the threat of Protection 
is hanging over the head of the nation. The question, 
“ Could the Liberals form a Government?” is in effect 
identical with the question, “Can the Liberal party unite 
for joint action?” We believe they can. Indeed, for 
all essential purposes they are already united. People 
who remember how very lately the various sections of 


how this can be, and may at first sight find it diffouls « 
give credit to our assertion. A little reflection how 0 
will show them that our view is correct. The i 
change that has suddenly taken place in the fe 
world has profoundly affected the Liberal wate ae 
forces that have split the Unionist party es the 
lightning splits the oak have operated to bring the 
Liberal party together. Mr. Chamberlain, while a 
ducing the spirit of disruption into the Unionist ranks 
has given the Liberals something upon which ties 
can all unite, something which they all agree is a wii 
of such vital importance that in its presence all miner 
differences must be sunk. The Liberal party is practically 
unanimous that it is the first duty of Liberals to safeguard 
Free-trade, and that whatever else they may be called on 
to do, they must combine to combat Protection in 
all its forms. They are as united on this point as the 
Unionists were on the question of the Union. The issue 
they feel, is one for which personal sacrifices must be made. 
and personal differences must be sunk. We do not, of 
course, assert that none of the old personal soreness exists 
or that all the olds feuds are healed. That would be im. 
possible in so short a time. But what we do assert is that 
the personal differences will not now stand in the way of 
union. Exactly how they will be composed we do not 
know, but in the face of the danger to Free-trade they will 
be composed. The call to defend Free-trade and defeat 
Protection is acting as a cement which is daily binding the 
Liberal party closer together. 

The next question that must be asked is,—“ What will 
be the nature of the Liberal Ministry formed under these 
conditions? What influences will predominate, and 
what men will hold the chief places?” It would be 
absurd for us to attempt to give names; but we mar feel 
certain of two things as regards the composition of the 
Ministry. In the first place, it is clear that both sections 
of the Liberal party—t.e., the Campbell-Bannermanites 
and the Imperialist Liberals—will have to be represented. 
Next, it is certain that under existing conditions what we 
may call the central influences of Liberalism will have to 
play a chief part. The country is, we believe, determined 
on two things,—(1) to maintain the policy of Free-trade 
intact ; and (2) to make it absolutely clear that it willalso 
maintain the integrity of the Empire. In other words, while 
rejecting Protection, rt will insist on it being made clear to 
the Colonies that the defeat of Protection is in no possible 
sense a rebuff to them, but marks instead the determina- 
tion of the nation not to imperil the Imperial connection 
by the adoption of any plan which will involve restrictions 
on the liberty of the free nations within the Empire. The 
country, that is, will demand that the composition of the 
Ministry shall show that the victory was for the true 
Imperialism,—for Free Colonies as well as for Free-trade. 
Hence there need be no fear that the non-Imperialist 
Liberals will dominate the Ministry to the exclusion of 
those who are Imperialist and Free-traders. The Liberal 
Ministry, we believe, will not afford any excuse for the 
accusation that it is neglectful of the interests of the 
Empire. It will also not be a Home-rule Ministry. 
The first guarantee for this is the fact that Home- 
rule will not be before the electorate. At the General 
Election the issue which will dominate all others will 
be Free-trade or Protection, and the mandate of the 
nation will be on that issue, whether for or against. 
But apart from this, it has been evident for the past two 
years and more that the majority of Liberals have become 
heartily sick of Home-rule. The word is often not even 
mentioned at ordinary Liberal meetings, and this omission 
never calls forth a protest. We venture to say that nothing 
would so keenly astonish and bewilder an ordinary English 
constituency which has a Liberal Member as for that 
Member to devote a meeting to the advocacy of Home-rule. 
Besides this entire forgetfulness of Home-rule among the 
rank-and-file there has also grown up a positive dislike of 
Irish Nationalism among the Nonconformist section of the 
Liberal party. The line taken by the Irish party on the 
education question has entirely alienated the sympathies 
of many Nonconformists from Home-rule. This alienation 
has been increased by the knowledge that the Irish party 
are Protectionists to a man, and that Mr. Chamberlain is 
counting upon their aid for forcing his policy on the 
nation. In a word, the severance between the Irish and 








the Liberal party were at daggers drawn may wonder 





the Liberals is complete, and there is not the slightest fear 
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nking themselves bound in honour to 
ass Home-rule. — They acknowledge no such ag 

it may be said, how if the Irish hold the valance o 
pa Will not the Liberals then be tempted? Possibly; 
e suggested we fear that Mr. Chamberlain 

d the Protectionists would be far more likely to yield 
= he temptation. Protection will surely tend to bring 
ee all its votaries, Irish and English ; while Free- 
nes on the other hand, is bound to divide the Nationalists 
be the Liberals. In a word, there is no fear whatever of 
«Liberal Ministry brought into power by the decision on 
bs Free-trade controversy making any move in the direction 
of Home-rule. The next Liberal Ministry is not, then, in 
the least likely to be one which Free-trade Unionists will be 
unable to support on the score of danger to the Union. It 
ig also very unlikely to be one which will take up an impos- 
sible attitude on the education question. That it will seek 
4 new compromise is most probable, but that compromise 
must necessarily be of a moderate kind, and not essentially 
injurious to the Church. There is @ great deal of irritation 
yo doubt at present, but a General Election on I ree-trade 
rill act to somo extent as an anodyne, and by the time a 
new Parliament is able to reach the question of education 
men’s minds will have quieted down and will be attuned 
to reasonable action. 

But though we hold that there are guarantees in 
abundance that the next Liberal Government will be 
one which F'ree-trade Unionists will be able conscien- 
tiously to support, and support heartily, we are by no 
means in favour of the Free-trade Unionists joining such 
an Administration. Our duty—we speak as Free-trade 
Unionists—is to maintain our independence and to form 
ourselves into the bodyguard of Free-trade. 
we are convinced, be able to do better work for the cause 
if we exist as an entirely independent and Unionist party 
than if we form any scrt of coalition with the Liberals. 
We must, that is, assume very much the position which 
the Liberal Unionists occupied towards Lord Salisbury’s 
second Administration,—7.e., that between 1886 and 
1892. The Free-trade Unionists must keep a F'ree- 
trade Ministry in office and keep out a Protectionist 
Ministry, but need not, and should not, themselves take 
any part in the Government. From the vantage ground 
of independence we shall be able to safeguard the two 
causes which we have at heart,—the cause of the Union 
and the cause of I"ree-trade. 
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THE BLACK SPOTS ON THE POLITICAL SKY. 


MNXHE immense commotion caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s 

fiscal proposals has rather blinded politicians to some 
of their incidental results. The greatest of these is the 
sudden explosion, or, as Mr. Winston Churchill puts it, 
the sudden “clattering down,” of the Unionist party, the 
most powerful instrument of government which this 
country has seen for many years. The chiefs of that 
party, supported as they were by a very large and un- 
usually solid majority in Parliament, were independent of 
the Irish vote, cared nothing about smaller groups, and 
dared attempt in freedom things from which ordinary 
party chiefs would have shrunk in dismay. They actually 
legalised, for example, a social revolution in Ireland with- 
out their supporters fully perceiving that they were carry- 
ing through one of those measures which from time to 
time deflect the expected current of history. They per- 
formed, no doubt ina rough and blundering way, one of 
the most extraordinary feats of war recorded even in our 
story,—massing and maintaining till victory came an 
army of nearly half a million men on a territory six 
thousand miles off across the sea. They passed, with a 
kind of motor-car rush, an Education Bill which, whatever 
its other merits or demerits, at least provided State educa- 
tion for theentire population. They might have reorganised 
the Army, or remodelled the Poor-laws, or even have dealt 
with some effect. with that all too gigantic question, the 
rehousing of the people. There was, in fact, nothing 
which owing to its mere magnitude was impossible to 
them. Now that party lies shattered and broken. Its 
chief has suffered a fall in political repute which is 
without a parallel in our time; for though the nation 
rejected Mr. Gladstone’s plan for Ireland, it never 
denied that he and his plan were alike to be reckoned 
among the great. Its Executive Committee is hardly 
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regarded with tolerance, and when Parliament meets, or 
perhaps before that event, its serried ranks will be seen 
broken into groups anxious only to fly at each other's 
throats. The Government will possibly be beaten on some 
comparatively insignificant issue like the Roman Catholic 
University for Ireland, and then we shall see a General 
Election with all the parties melted and disorganised,— 
Tories and Radicals, Imperialists and Little Englanders, 
all confused by fresh issues, new officers, and, above all, 
new enemies. It is as if an army had been offered a new 
opportunity of plunder, had felt the offer as a solvent’ to 
its discipline, and had broken at once into competing or 
warring fragments. 


And this shattering of the instrument of government 
has occurred, not during one of the frequent lulls in 
history when no internal movement in any one State seems 
to signify, but at a time when the march of events, already 
too rapid for the quickest brains, has acquired an almost 
bewildering momentum. Any twenty-four hours may bring 
news of an explosion in the Far East the first consequences 
of which will tax to the utmost the strength as well as the 
capacity of the British Government. Our Treaty with Japan, 
the prudence of which we ventured at the time it was made 
to question in the teeth of a nearly universal sentiment, 
may, as it were in a minute, involve us in a most formidable 
war. Weare not bound to move unless Japan is assailed 
by more than one Power, and we all think France wiil 
abstain from breaking the new entente ; but suppose that, in 
spite of denials, Germany has an agreement with Russia, 
and sees her way to an expansion of territory beyond seas. 
No one knows precisely the objects of Germany in the Far 
East, or how far a promise of support on the Yangtse- 
kiang would tempt her ruler to accept and endorse a 
project of Russian aggrandisement. Only two things are 
certain,-—that whatever happens, the happening will be on 
a grand scale, and that whenever Russia is visibly ad- 
vancing it takes a strong Government and a clear-sighted 
Government to hold the British people steadily in leash. 
Our people are mostly Palmerstons as Palmerston is 
described in Mr. Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone.” There 
is no telling how great a “crisis ” may be suddenly upon 
us in the Far East, yet it is no greater than the crisis 
already visible in the Eastern Mediterranean. The Great 
Powers are, we believe, sincerely anxious to postpone any 
struggle there ; but who will venture to assert, in the present 
posture of affairs, that an outbreak of Ottoman fanaticism 
provoked by menace to Mussulman ascendency, or of 
Bulgarian emotion provoked by some unendurable horror 
in Macedonia, may not in an hour reopen the whole Eastern 
question, in which may lie embedded half-a-century of 
wars? The cooler heads among us believe that we are out 
of that danger because we hold Egypt; but it may take a 
most resolute Government to keep us out, and to prevent 
all Europe plunging into war. And this war would find 
us in the throes of military reorganisation. We all 
know the danger as regards men; but will anybody 
affirm that our military stores, so deeply depleted by the 
South African War, have been replenished ; or that if, as 
in the Napoleonic days, we had again to call on the 
patriotism of the unarmed people, we have the means 
to place the population, or any appreciable section of it, 
under arms? We say nothing of that dangerous Alaskan 
Boundary Commission; nor of the financial troubles 
looming ahead, the coming battle over expenditure, or the 
Black Friday which may arrive if the Trust bubble bursts 
in America, for we believe England to be too rich to suffer 
seriously from financial perturbations; but the aspect of 
foreign affairs alone demands in Great Britain a strong, 
resolute, and well-supported Government,—which does not 
exist. 

We are of those who believe in the fortune of Britain, 
relying always on that vast store of undeveloped capacity 
within her, which, as the wise Lord Derby once said to 
the writer, is “ probably more than equal to the visible 
reservoir’’; and we have no wish, we need not say, that 
the “ weary Titan” should falter in her path uphill; but 
we cannot look round and see the immense questions coming 
forward, the feebleness of the men who form the Executive, 
the disorganised condition of parties, the fierceness of the 
factions, and the momentary bewilderment of the people 
without occasionally feeling that many of the elements of 
national disaster—it may be great disaster—are well in 
sight. This country will survive the disaster, should it 
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arrive, as it has so often done before; but if it arrives 
the people will look for guides in whom they may place 
confidence, and we ask men of every political party and 
every shade of fiseal opinion whether they think those in 
whom they now perforce must trust for executive action 
will be adequate to any serious occasion. If they doubt— 
and they must doubt, for the men who formed the 
strength of the Executive are all gone, and its head 
proclaims himself in his speeches a mere opportunist, 
without nerve to act on his own convictions—is not 
that proof that the time for a change of Govern- 
ment has arrived? It must have arrived soon, for the 
Report of the War Commission showed that the kind of 
brain which makes great efforts succeed was painfully 
wanting in our councils ; but it was hurried on, needlessly,as 
all Conservative observers will agree, by the determination of 
the late Secretary for the Colonies to make his own economic 
ideas prevail. Patience is not in Mr. Chamberlain, the 
bomb was thrown, and we are all staring, it may be a 
little stupid from the shock, at the smoking ruins. There 
is nothing the country can do except clear them away and 
rebuild, and that the process may be speedy and complete 
must be the prayer of every patriot with ability to sce 
that even if it were the end of States to become rich by 
trade, you cannot become rich by telling all customers 
that you regard them as foes to be coerced. How many 
goods would Mr. Chamberlain, if he were in business, 
sell if he shook his fist at every buyer, and told him loudly 
of his intention to get the better of him? 





“CASH ON DELIVERY.” 


T is inevitable, in the changing and chopping involved 
in the reconstruction of a Cabinet, that the work of 
public Departments must to a certain extent suffer, but 
they suffer in varying degrees. Perhaps during the last 
eighteen years the Department of the Post Office has 
suffered as much as any other, though the effects of an 
imperfectly worked Post Office are doubtless not so 
apparent or so serious as the effects of a blundering and 
miscalculating War Office. Since June, 1885, when Lord 
Salisbury first became Prime Minister, there have been no 
fewer than ten Postmaster-Generals. Now, no Depart- 
ment supposed to be worked on sound business lines, and 
intended to fulfil modern demands in the way of speed 
and economy, can stand ten changes in its managership in 
eighteen years without suffering. Each new Postmaster- 
General is bound to take time before he gets into the 
swing of things, and while he is learning his work the 
business of the Department stands still. The result, so 
far as progress and improvement on the part of the 
Department are concerned, is the same paralysis as 
hampered Athenian armies commanded by boards of ten 
generals, each supreme in turn, and each liable to find the 
work he began on one day altered or stopped by his 
successor on the next. Improvements are considered, but 
only rarely effected. 

Take, for example, as an instance of an improvement in 
Post Office methods which could be effected, or, rather, an 
institution which the Post Office could give us,—the “cash- 
on-delivery’”’ system. Practically all civilised countries 
have adopted it, or something like it; the people of Great 
Britain alone are unprovided with this means of doing 
business quickly and safely. And what stands in the way? 
It is really rather difficult to see. One of the last things 
that Mr. Austen Chamberlain did before he left the Post 
Office was to receive a deputation on this question. The 
deputation represented over two hundred of the leading 
trading and manufacturing firms of the kingdom, and 
urgently advocated the adoption of the “cash-on-delivery” 
system. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s reply was a little sur- 
prising, though we have no doubt that he is in possession 
of facts which would make the provision of the system seem 
a little more difficult for an English Postmaster-General 
than it has been found to be by the postal authorities of 
Germany, France, Australia, and India. He said in effect 
that he, personally, was in favour of instituting the system, 
but that the public would not allow him to institute it. 
“The question was not a new one, and had been under 
the consideration of his predecessors and himself.” (Just 
in the same way did the Athenian generals consider the 
proper method of giving battle to the enemy.) “The 





Post Office,” he went on to say, “had been fo 
years ready to make this reform, and had bee 
way opposed to the change, but had had to be 

blame for no progress being made, although ohateaat 
had not come from inside the Post Office, but faa "4 
side.” At first sight this would look almost ag if Me 
Austen Chamberlain meant that there were objecti : 
made by the Treasury; but seemingly he did a ste 
that, for he ended his speech by observing that « tee 
the advance desired could be made, public opinion re i 
further education.” If that is all that is veanieas pa 
present Postmaster-General need not, surely heaitets 
much longer before carrying the ideas of hig predecessor 
into practice. ‘There is, so far as any one outside the Post 
Office can see, no need to educate public opinion to the 
desire for increased postal and business facilities, Public 
opinion did not have to be educated to the desire for six. 
penny instead of shilling telegrams, or for penny postage. 
stamps. Merely the public were grateful for a good thin 
when they got it. Only a very small proportion 2 
Englishmen, before 1840, realised what a benefit th 
penny post would prove to be; but Sir Rowland Hill_ 
dismissed from office by the Government two years after 
the penny post was established—was presented by the 
nation with a testimonial of £13,000. It is not public 
opinion which has stood in the way of postal reform. 


r Many 
NM no 


What would be possible if a “ cash-on-delivery ” system 
were adopted ? The general idea of the system, of course 
is that it should be possible for an intending purchaser to 
order goods from a tradesman and pay for them when 
delivered at his dour, the Post Office undertaking to accept 
the goods from the tradesman and give him the money 
collected from the purchaser. But take a conereta 
example. Mrs. Smith, living at Deepdene Lodge, Bramp- 
ton-among-the-Roses—or anywhere in the country, and not 
in a town where there are large shops capable of supplying 
her with anything she wanls at a moment's notice— 
suddenly finds that she wants something ina hurry. It 
may be something to add to the dinner menu next day— 
perhaps her husband has telegraphed that he is bringing 
down a couple of friends; it may be that she has suddenly 
remembered a relative’s birthday and wants to get a 
present; it may be that she has run short of some com. 
modity urgently needed for household purposes; it may 
be that she is merely possessed with the idea that she 
would like to have something that she has seen in the 
printed catalogue of a shop in a town perhaps a hundred 
miles away. Anyhow, she wants something in a huny. 
As things are at present, what can she do? Of course, it 
must be premised that, though the firm from whom she 
wishes to purchase goods is known to her, she is not known 
to the firm: otherwise, she would merely have to write 
or telegraph asking for what she wanted and she 
would get it, the firm giving her credit. But if she 
knows that the firm will not give her credit, she 
must pay beforehand for the goods she wants; that is, 
her letter asking for the goods to be sent to her must be 
accompanied by a cheque or a postal order, or she must 
telegraph the money if the hurry is desperate. What, 
then, must she do to be sure of getting what she wants by 
a certain time? She cannot send a cheque, for if sheis 
unknown to the firm the business of inquiring whether 
or not she has a balance at the bank takes too much time; 
if she gets a postal order she has to send a servant to the 
post-oflice to get it, and the post-office may be a long way 
distant from her house,—also it may be extremely incon- 
venient to spare a servant for the errand. She is hedged 
round with small difficulties, it is clear, difficulties which 
militate against the ideal of good trading,—namely, the 
easy exchange of commodities. Could she not, then, 
obtain commodities more easily if the Post Office helped her 
more than it does? And would it not be “good for trade” 
if she could do so? Clearly it would. Let us then sketch 
out a plan of what might happen if the “cash-on-delivery” 
system were inaugurated by the Post Office, and let the 
conditions which would prevail under such a system be 
contrasted with the conditions which prevail to-day. 


Clearly a great point to aim at in regard to any new 
plan would be this, that both buyer and seller should be 
given as little trouble as possible. Of course, trouble 
must be taken somewhere, and if buyer and seller do not 
take it all, some extra trouble must be taken by somebody 
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~ Whynot by a Government Department the officials of 
. re paid by public money? But, as a matter of fact, 
vite rh trouble would have to be taken by anybody; 
is’ ny case the answer to all objections urging that 
i :  yon-delivery ” system would be difficult in England 
si a teaed in the uncontradicted fact that it has been 
pw d to be not only possible, but easily worked, on the 
the Australia, and in India. If what is found 
a, so far as Post Office organisation is 

neerned, is impossible in Great Britain and Ireland, 

a js something radically wrong somewhere. But the 
system would be possible, and easily worked. All that 
the intending purchaser would have to do under some 
such plan as the two hundred leading firms who sent 
a deputation to Mr. Austen Chamberlain suggested 
would be to write or telegraph to the firm from 
ghom he or she wished to purchase goods saying: 
“Please send me (whatever is wanted); ¢.o.d.—Smith, 
Deepdene, Brampton. The letter or telegram W ould be 
despatched. The firm receiving the order would pack up 
the goods and would hand them in at the nearest _post- 
ofice, stating the value of the goods enclosed. (Safeguards 
could easily be devised to prevent theft and forgery; but, 
in any case, the difficulty of safeguarding against forgery 
would be no greater than that which confronts every 
hank manager.) ‘The Post Office would pay the firm the 
yalue of the goods sent, either at once or after collection, 
and would collect that sum at the other end from the 
buyer, charging, perhaps, a small commission for doing so. 
But the amount of that commission should be decided 
with regard to the broad fact that the Post Office exists 
first and foremost as a public servant, not first and fore- 
most as an easy means of raising revenue,—one which more 
Chancellors of the Exchequer than one have regarded it. 
The commission charged should be as small as possible,— 
the main object being that the State’s public Depart- 
ments should give every possible facility for the country’s 
trade. 

Of course, plenty of small objections crop up,—the 
difficulty of being sure that the depositor of goods with 
the Post Office is a bond-fide trader, willing to refund if 
the purchaser will not buy; the reluctance of the English 
housewife to pay for goods unless she has thoroughly in- 
spected them, and the consequent delay of the postman’s 
round. We shall not consider such objections here. They 
are all met by the answer that such a system has been 
found possible and profitable elsewhere. We will only add 
that Lord Cromer, as Mr. Austen Chamberlain stated on 
October 2nd, in his Reports on Egypt has “ called atten- 
tion to the absence of facilities for the delivery and return 
of cash-on-delivery goods from Great Britain, while such 
a system existed between Egypt and other countries.” 
Those facilities exist between “ Egypt and other coun- 
tries,’ but not between an English country house and an 
English town. The Postmaster-General was pessimistic. 
That sentence of Lord Cromer’s is all the “education ” 
needed. 


Continent, in At 
possible in Indi 








COLLECTIVE MORALITY. 


a situation in the Balkans is one that sets the mind 
thinking about those ultimate questions of right and wrong 
which, when all is said and done, eternally underlie the mean- 
ing and progress of civilisation. That there are such ultimate 
questions few will be prepared to deny. Even those who 
trace rules of moral conduct from inherited practices of con- 
venience, and see in ethics merely the outcome of a neo- 
Darwinian law, will agree, with those who regard the moral 
sense as a miracle comparable with the creative miracles of 
matter and life, that there are, in fact, laws between man 
and man apart from mere municipal sanction. There are 
such things as absolute rights, evea though the criminal 
law of a particular State attaches no punishment to the 
infringement of such rights; and there are absolute 
duties, even though the performance of such duties is un- 
enforceable by any human tribunal. There are many, the 
author of “Tristram Shandy” tells us, who, “when cooped 
in betwixt a natural and a positive law, know not, for their 
souls, which way in the world to turn themselves.” It is 
this natural law, standing out in vivid contrast, often enough, 
to the laws of necessity and the !aws of nations, that seems to 
assert absolute rights and duties. For more than a century 





this idea of a natural law of duty has grown in intensity, and 
so strongly fixed is it now in the minds of men that recently 
a French writer, M. Edouard Engelhardt, in his book, “ De 
YAnimalité et de son Droit,” asserted the absolute rights of 
animals; and certainly such a position is arguable. 

Instances of such rights and duties occur, of course, at 
once to every thinking mind. Even our municipal law does 
not regard it as criminal for one man.to allow another to 
perish though the rescue could be effected by the slightest 
possible exertion. But that a duty to save the endangered 
person exists no one doubts. It would be easy to develop 
from this central case a whole series of instances where moral, 
as opposed to legal, duties and rights undoubtedly exist. The 
fact that these rights and duties are confirmed and enforced 
by no definite human sanction does not affect their existence. 
In that respect they stand on the same footing as all primitive 
law, and the international customs which are known as inter- 
national law. In common with these, they possess that 
indefinite sanction which is sometimes called public opinion, 
but which may be more accurately defined as a manifesta- 
tion of collective morality. In every community there are 
constantly in operation mysterious forces which are the 
resultant of individual opinions, emotions, or intuitions. The 
impulses of crowds, the waves of fashion, the imposition of 
customs, and the pressure that enforces the observance of 
what we have called ultimate rights and duties are all in- 
stances of such forces. They are forces that materially differ 
from their constituent parts, but they may be analysed and 
classified with reference to such constituents. 

At the present moment it isthe question of collective morality 
that detains us. The individual members of a great community 
one and all hold certain opinions about certain acts,—acts 
such as are daily done during the present crisis in Macedonia. 
The opinion is so strong in each individual that he or she 
would, without any hesitation, sacrifice both fortune and life 
itself to prevent such acts if they were taking place in his or 
her immediate presence. Nothing but physical force of a 
compelling character would prevent intervention. Every one 
can relate instances of such intervention, and the newspapers 
frequently record them. Now the question is as to the nature 
and character of the resultant of such opinions. On many 
questions the community is divided into a majority and a 
minority, and there cannot truly be said to be a collective 
opinion in such a case on any subject. By a convention of 
convenience the majority is allowed its way. But the case 
put is different. There is no division of opinion in the com- 
munity. Every individual without exception holds the view 
that no personal sacrifice would be too great to prevent the 
happening in an English homestead of the events which are 
now occurring with appalling regularity in the villages of 
Macedonia. What, then, is the nature and character of the 
resultant of such opinions ? Is the community a moral entity 
as truly as is the individual, and, if so, is there the same 
compelling duty of intervention as exists in the case of the 
individual ? 

In order to answer these questions various points have to 
be considered. We may certainly premise that in moral 
dynamics, as truly as in physical dynamics, a resultant force 
is an independent thing, and is not merely a product of the 
forces which bring it into existence. The collective morality 
of a community is not a mere aggregate of individual opinions. 
It is a new force which has to operate in fields closed to 
the individual. The existence of this new force implies 
the existence of similar forces. The world is, in fact, a 
community of communities. Such communities are of 
the most various character, ranging from the elementary 
freedom of the curious primitive race recently discovered on 
Mornington Island, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, through every 
phase of tyranny, to the complex liberty presented by the 
democracies of Anglo-Saxon origin. Each of these com- 
munities has its own collective morality, but for the most 
part it is a morality that is helpless and blind and voice- 
less. Until a nation attains by growth or revolution repre- 
sentative institutions it has no effective moral consciousness. 
It is an amorphous community represented by Kings or 
statesmen whose actions are primarily controlled by motives 
that are often not even analogous to morals as understood 
by the individual. In such a community of communities 
the position of a nation that would fain exercise its mora! 
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consciousness as if it were an individual is peculiarly 
difficult. In so far as it has to deal with nations simi- 
larly constituted, or with nations upon which it can impose 
its will, it will be able to prevent by co-operation, or by 
force, wholesale breaches of the law that binds man to 
man. But it has also to deal with powerful nations that 
are highly, though artificially, organised, whose policies are 
not controlled either by the desires of the units of the 
nations, or often enough by anything analogous to moral 
considerations. The policy of such nations may involve, and 
often has involved, catastrophes of the most appalling 
character, and the first thought of the average man is that 
any and every nation claiming to possess a moral conscious- 
ness must intervene to prevent such things. The rulers of 
such nations are only bound by the practices of international 
law. To this extent the nations that have not developed a 
moral consciousness can be bound by certain standards of 
conduct which find their sanction in the exigencies of inter- 
national intercourse. The community which is a moral 
entity can, by the continuous application of these standards 
to the conduct of a nation which is not a moral entity, secure 
the adoption of a policy that in fact respects the ultimate 
rights of those who are affected by that policy. This applica- 
tion of standards of conduct is a duty of a nation that claims 
to be moral, and it involves often enough treaty relations of 
an elaborate kind. The contracting parties are bound to 
fulfil their treaty obligations, which in the case of one of the 
parties are also moral obligations. 


Now intervention at large may reasonably be condemned. 
No one nation can police the world. It may logically be said 
that intervention, even in a just cause, may wound the whole 
community of nations, and thus throw back the moral develop- 
ment of that whole community. That a nation should be 
ready to sacrifice itself in the cause of justice is, it will be 
admitted, the real test of its moral nature; but it may be 
argued that it has no right also to imperil, even for justice, the 
existence of civilisation. Monastir is better than Armageddon. 
That doubtless is so. But we are not considering interven- 
tion at large. We are considering the case of a nation 
that in its efforts for itself and for civilisation has become 
both contractually and morally responsible for the main- 
tenance of ultimate rights and duties in a certain region. 
Our responsibility, for instance, for active intervention on 
behalf of ultimate rights involves the absolute maintenance of 
our ideal throughout our Empire, in every region where we 
claim direct or indirect control, and in all places where by our 
orevious conduct we are estopped from disclaiming moral 
‘esponsibility. To fulfil our obligations we must be ready to 
acrifice ourselves. Even if the Balkans and Constantinople 
wre the key of India (as they certainly are not), we must be 
*eady to sacrifice our interests in order to do our duty in 
Macedonia. It is mere cant to talk about national morality 
if, through personal interest, we refuse to employ all the means 
at our disposal to free Macedonia from Turkish misrule. 
When the heart comes— 

“ Fresh from the beauty and the bliss 
Of English liberty,” 
to the intolerable Macedonian horrors, it sickens to think that 
England is, as a nation, doing so little to prevent deeds 
which every individual Englishman regards with the utmost 
indignation. 





INVASION RELICS IN ENGLAND. 

ONSIDERING the happy immunity which our land has 

so long enjoyed from foreign invasion, it is as sur- 
prising as it is interesting to find still existing so many 
reminders of ruder times when the dread of invasion was 
ever present. With the commonest, although the most 
ancient, of these relics, those of our earliest forefathers and 
of their Roman conquerors, we cannot deal in the limited 
space at our disposal, but shall call attention to some of 
more historic and less legendary times, of which the signifi- 
cance is often overlooked. As might be expected, the ex- 
treme North and the extreme South of England are richest 
in these relics, although in Hast Anglia the frequent incur- 
sions of the Danes have left strong impress in the shapes of 
racial peculiarities and place-names, and although such a 
frontier line as Offa's Dyke and the string of castles on the 








Welsh border remind us of centuries of internat 
in the West. 


It is impossible for an observant Southern yj 
two northernmost shires not to be impressed, 
with the aspect of defence and defiance which character} 
the borderland settlements of men. It must be sated fh 
him that something more than mere sternness of eli . 
accounts for the sturdy, stone-built cottages, for th = 


onal Warfare 


sitor to oyp 
even to-day 


€ fortress. 


like houses, for the huddled nature of the villages for th 
comparative rarity of isolated dwellings, and, sheds = 


for the military aspect of the church towers. All these. ; 

‘ ‘ : : in 
fact, speak of centuries of invasion, often carried on when 
the respective countries were politically at peace with each 
other, as well as of a pretty constant internecine warfare 
It is true that most of the “peel-towers” haye is, 
appeared, that of those which remain many are mere 
picturesque shells of masonry, and that many have been 
incorporated with modern dwelling-houses, and the same ma 
be said of the scores of sullen castles which dotted the land. 
that villages have expanded beyond the square, camp-like 
shape in which they were originally built, and of which Wall 
on the North Tyne, is a type, and that isolated dwellings ‘ai 
to be seen. But the church towers still remain as they were 
battlemented, dimly lighted by mere loopholes, constructed of 
immense thickness, and in some cases actually shut off from 
the body of the church. This carries us back to the days 
when the church was often the local stronghold, not merely 
for defensive purposes, but as a depository of local valuables, 
Nor is this peculiar to the extreme North. Many old 
churches in the Weald of Kent and Sussex contain strono. 
rooms, thickly walled and heavily doored, in their tomes 
whereto at the first alarm of invasion or local distur}. 
ance all who had anything worth keeping sent it for safe 
custody. Indeed, Kent and Sussex church towers seem to 
have been used down toa comparatively recent date as local 
armouries, and even as powder magazines. As the Scots wer 
the scourge of the North, so were French and Spaniards the 
dread of the South. Until the last century had weil advanced 
the whole coast country of Kent and Sussex kept constantly 
on the watch against invasion, and a strong family likeness 
exists between the histories of such towns as Sandwich, Hythe, 
Rye, Winchelsea, and Hastings, and such as Berwick, Alp. 
wick, Newcastle, Hexham, and Carlisle. There is, however, a 
difference between the invasions to which the two widely 
separate districts were subjected. ‘The invasions of the 
South were only from abroad, The invasions of Northumber. 
land and Cumberland were not merely from Scotland as 
a hostile country, not merely freebooting raids from Liddes. 
dale and Teviotdale in times when the two countries were 
at peace, but the invasion of dale upon dale and of clan 
upon clan, of Liddesdale upon Redesdale, of Redesdale upon 
Tynedale, of Fenwicks upon Elliotts, of Robsons upon Arm. 
strongs, of Crosiers upon Halls, of Perecys upon Nevilles, of 
Herons upon Carnabys, and even of different branches of a 
family upon each other. The Northumbrian dalesman always 
kept watch for the Scot, but he trusted not a whit more the 
men from the other side of a stream or from over a hill, and 
opened the door to his first-cousin just as cautiously as to the 
stranger from over the Border. Of these days many interest- 
ing relics exist, such as the Buccleuch claymore religiously 
kept by the Charletons of Hesleyside ever since one of them 
captured it in a Border affray; the Flodden pennons at Ford 
Castle; the English pennons at Jedburgh, taken at Ancrum 
Moor and the Raid of the Redeswyre; and numberless other 
arms and trophies kept in private houses. 

Even in such metropolitan counties as Kent and Sussex, 
over which constant waves of change have swept, relics of 
invasion are both numerous and various. The memory of 
many centuries of vigilant watching by day and night is kept 
up by the many beacon hills in these two counties, What 
the fiery cross did in the turbulent days of Scotland, the 
beacon did in England’s times of danger, and according to 
contemporary accounts the system of communication in this 
primitive way must have been brought to a state of very high 
efficiency. Indeed, the arrangement of the Kent and Sussex 
beacons of the Armada period was considered so excellent by 
the War Office during the Bonapartist invasion scare of 
1802-4 that the map drawn up by Elizabeth’s Chief of 
Ordnance, Lord Brooke, was reprinted and largely acted 
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Most of the high-standing Wealden churches had fire 
n their tower turrets, but the vandalism of the Early 
« yestorers ” swept them away, and not one is én situ 
The place-name of “ The Butts” reminds us of those 

Jous times which in some respects we should do well to 
a especially in the wholesome and patriotic law which 
sees : obligatory on every able-bodied man to practise with 
the national weapon. Mae 

When Henry VIII., in spite of Papal fulminations, deter- 

‘ned to proceed with his divoree from Catharine of Aragon, 
y med as if a European Crusade might be let loose against 
we" that astute Monarch looked to his Southern coasts, 
ye" eae the Kent and Sussex shore built five castles, at 
candown, Deal, Walmer, Sandgate, and Camber. With the 
frst and last of these the sea sported, helping to destroy the 
frst by washing it away, and leaving the last high and dry 
two miles inland, a not unpicturesque ruin much patronised by 
picnickers. The other three have always been kept in repair, 
and although converted into private houses, retain externally 
most of their original features. During the Kentish Rising 
of 1648 these strong and well-found castles—all, that is, but 
Camber—were held for the King, but made the feeblest 
resistance, and capitulated one after the other with disgraceful 


upon. 
cressets 0 
Victorian 
at present. 


alacrity. 

The prevalence of a dark physical type amongst the in- 
habitants of the country around Rye and Winchelsea has 
suggested descent from shipwrecked survivors of the Spanish 
Armada, and the same legend prevails concerning the “ dark 
lot” on the Cornish coast by Veryan and Gorran Haven; but 
os there is no record of Armada ships having been lost on 
either coast, it is more probable that the Sussex people are 
descendants of the sixteenth and seventeenth century Gascon 
traders who settled among them, whilst it is not impossible 
that the latter may have Phoenician blood in them. The so- 
called Armada Communion-table in Rye Church, and the so- 
called Armada chests not uncommon in Kent and Sussex, 
have been proved to have no connection with that momentous 
epoch. 

The most unmistakable invasion velics now extant are 
those associated with the Bonapartist scares at the beginning 
of the last century, and perhaps if all other testimony 
were lacking to the marvellous influence of the man who, 
so to speak, held the destinies of Europe in his hand for 
nearly twenty years, it would be found in the magic of his 
name long after he was a broken exile. There are people still 
living in the remoter parts of Kent and Sussex who have 
heard their mothers talk of the absolute terror which the 
mere mention of the name of Bonaparte was capable of pro- 
ducing; how the idle cry that the French had landed would 
stir a whole countryside into excitement, and how the 
naughtiest child could be hushed to instant goodness by 
the threat that “ Boney’ would have him. Place-names in 
all directions record the preparations of the period to resist 
invasion: in most out-of-the-way places we meet with “ Barrack 
Hill,” or “‘ Magazine Field,” or “ Artillery Lane,” and amidst 
the now torpid surroundings find it hard to picture the 
drumming and fifing, the marching and drilling, the 
enthusiasm and excitement, which stirred the country during 
those three or four eventful years. 

Of more tangible relics we have the martello towers which 
dot the coast from Folkestone to Seaford, and the military 
canal which ran from Hythe along the base of what were 
once cliffs overhanging a tidal morass, making the circuit of 
Romney and the adjoining marshes and coming back to the 
seaat Rye. In these days of advanced military science we 
may smile at these trumpery preparations to check a com- 
mander who had crossed the Alps in mid-winter and to whose 
progress the broadest rivers in Europe were no obstacle ; but 
they were taken very seriously at the time, and possibly 
exaggerated accounts of their character may have influenced the 
decision of Bonaparte to postpone his project. The martello 
towers take their name from a single tower at Mortella, in 
Corsica, which in 1794, with a garrison of forty men, made so 
effective a resistance to a simultaneous land and sea attack by 
Hood and Dundas that the Government adopted the model for 
our own coast defence. As weapons of defence they have, of 
course, long ceased to be of the smallest use, but they are still 


for the Royal Military Canal, constructed for the purpose of 
conveying troops and stores from point to point, it is at 
present best known as a favourite resort of picnickers and 
anglers in summer, and of skaters in winter; and the only 
suggestion of the martial purpose for which it was intended is 
to be seen in the large earthen bastions and redoubts which 
flank its zigzags. Another relic of these times is the not in- 
frequent name of Signal Hill, telling us of the day system of 
signalling by semaphores, which was evidently brought toa 
high state of efficiency, if we may trust the story that at an 
experimental trial made in 1803 a message was signalled from 


| Deal to London and a reply received in seven minutes, the 


| century. 





used either as targets for artillery or as humble dwellings, 
and icrm not unpicturesque features of the coast-line. As | 





| distance covered being about a hundred and fifty miles. We 


may presume that the weather and everything else had ber 
carefully arranged beforehand. 





COUNTY CONSERVATORS. 

FFNHE Times of October 13th describes a remarkable in- 

stance of public spirit in the preservation of an 
ancient house at Norwich called the “ Strangers’ Hall.” The 
origin of the name is uncertain, as it is not known to have 
been inhabited by the Flemings or Walloons, who were 
anciently known there as the “Strangers”; but it is a 
fine example of a merchant’s house of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, To show what has been preserved for the 
future citizens of one of the most interesting towns in 
England, we may condense part of the Times’s description. 
The house has been standing for five hundred years, and its 
fabric shows in a great degree the changes which the lapse of 
time has wroughtin mannersandcustoms, This, we may remark, 
is part of the modern value of most of the ancient objects and 
buildings which we would see preserved in the counties. Thus 
under the house are cellars and crypts of the kind which are 
known to have been commonly made under the timber-built 
houses of the fourteenth century. It is believed that they 
were the cellars of the house of Roger Herdegrey, burgess in 
Parliament for Norwich in 1358, and bailiff of Norwich two 
years later, as his house stood on this spot. The kitchen 
and butteries probably belong to this period, while the 
hall, which has a groined entrance porch, oriel window, and 


; fine roof, seems to have been built at the end of the fifteenth 


A screen in the hall was painted light red, so that 
part of the actual colour scheme remains. This great hall 
was, as was usual at the time, the main dwelling-room for the 


| whole household, and apparently some of them must have 


slept there, for the only other room besides the kitchen 
and buttery was a parlour, which had possibly a bedroom 
over it, until in the seventeenth century a Mayor of Norwich 
built other rooms and a beautiful Jacobean staircase and 
landing. The house was inhabited later by Sir Joseph Paine, 
a friend of Sir Thomas Browne. Further alterations, in the 
Georgian style, were made when the house was converted into 
the “ Judges’ lodgings.” 

All this five hundred years of history in the concrete was 
falling into decay when Mr. Leonard Bolingbroke purchased 
the house, repaired it, and opened it to the public, at a small 
fee to make the building self-supporting. Since then he has 
collected from the locality ancient furniture, such as would 
have been in use at the different periods of the additions to the 
house, together with the minor utensils for lighting, cooking, 
dining, and domestic work; and has hung the walls with 
etchings by the local artists, such as old Crome, Cotman, and 
Daniell. 

The value of such a house and contents is immensely 
enhanced by its setting and surroundings, and by the light it 
throws and the stimulus it confers on the study of history. 
But our counties are full of a wonderful series of buildings 
and other objects, of which it cannot be expected that 
purchasers like Mr. Bolingbroke can be found, even if 
they knew of the existence of the buildings in question. 
They are especially numerous in some of what are sometimes 
called the “backward” counties, by which is really meant 
those furthest from London or the great manufacturing 
districts, and where in consequence the old order has been 
less disturbed. We could name a dozen classes of such 
objects, nearly always beautiful in themselves, standing 
illustrations of the social life of other days, yet linked up 
with our own, often still in use, but more frequently in 
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danger of decay from mere want of care. Among them are 
the ancient bridges, old conduits and stone cisterns (like 
that removed from Carfax, which was fortunately preserved 
in Nuneham Park), dovecotes of various patterns, granaries, 
monks’ barns, fountains and well-heads, village crosse3, 
town halls, many of which are as small and quaint as others 
are large and imposing, as, for instance, that said to be from 
Inigo Jones’s designs at Abingdon ; almshouses, such as God’s 
House at Ewelme; schools, like the beautiful old Renaissance- 
fronted building at Ashbourne in Derbyshire; ancient and 
typical cottages, wayside shrines, chapels, and ancient town 
houses of timber or other material characteristic of the 
district. The large crenellated houses and buildings are 
generally preserved, but by no means always. We could 
point to numbers falling into decay, or in danger of being 
spoiled by incongruous repair or addition. 

Such objects as those briefly set down above, when not of 
sufficient importance to engage the attention of the National 
Trust, are very suitable for the protection of local bodies of the 
same character. A bridge or a barn, a dovecote or small manor 
house, may be typicalof astyle of building peculiar to the county, 
or illustrative of some great past industry, as, for instance, the 
high timber-framed gateways under the gables of some of the 
old houses in Suffolk towns, where the wood-wains passed 
through to the yards behind. Sometimes the very bodies which 
should be the first to preserve these relics are eager to destroy 
them. The atrocious iron latticed bridge which the Oxford- 
shire County Council made it a matter of personal amour 
propre to set over their portion of the Thames at Sonning is 
an example in point, in which what is practically a continua- 
tion of one of the finest old brick bridges in England is 
carried on by what might be just suitable on a canal in the 
Black Country. Lovers of Thames antiquities will tremble to 
think that the same body could probably, and may in time, 
pull down Sir John Golafre’s fifteenth-century “ New Bridge” 
at Fyfield, and give it an up-to-date substitute in blue brick. 
Also there is another class of offenders, who, as was wittily said 
by one of our most eminent architects, when some distinguished 
man dies immediately ask themselves the question, “ What 
can we destroy in his memory?” The last example of this 
misdirected energy was the removal of an old window in 
Exeter Cathedral to put in a new one in honour of Archbishop 
Temple. 


But the general trend of local thought and county feeling 
is most strongly in favour of preserving the relics of the 
past. These objects are the natural “illustrations” of the 
story of England in the different shires. As the village 
church is the village Westminster Abbey, so the other 
ancient buildings are the memorials of the lives of those who 
aie buried there century after century. Two main difficulties 
stand at present in the way of their preservation, one being 
that the nature, place, and particular interest of these 
buildings and objects are often very imperfectly known, their 
importance being not often appreciated by the owners. The 
other is that there is no sort of appeal when it is proposed to 
destroy them, and no local body the opinions of which could 
be invited, and which would command respect. A building 
may be of great importance, let us say, in the history of local 
art. To take a case in point. A fourteenth-century building 
may exist only partly finished on the original design, which is 
rich and good. Something has stopped the building, and 
what later work there is isin a totally different style, completed 
after a great lapse of time, and making quite a fresh standard 
of art and taste. The key to this is that the Black Death fell 
so heavily on that district that the population was almost ex- 
terminated, the work of building stopped, and in the gradual 
andslow recovery there was no money or energy to do more until 
the time when the different type of work was evolved. If it were 
proposed to destroy this to conform to some passing view as 
to what the building ought to be, the building as an historical 
document would be lost. It cannot be believed that had there 
existed a body of weight to whose verdict such questions as the 
destruction of the great tithe barn at Ely, and only the other 
day at Peterborough, could have been referred, those regrettable 
activities would have been allowed full play without an effort 
to save them. 

The remedy seems to be that the County Councils should each 
chose a Committee, to bear the name of “ County Conservators” 
or some analogous title, with power to elect on to their 








body other members who are experts in ] 
antiquities, or distinguished for general acquaintan . 

the history of architecture and the decorative ant with 
body should he entitled to compile at their emiuean 
of buildings and objects worthy of preservation as 44 
communications on the subject. But their chief dut Pres 
be to act as a Court of Reference as to whether cbedia sy 
it was proposed to destroy were really worth ait. 
giving their reasons in case they did think go pre. 
strengthening any public effort which mnight be mide to Rad 
effect to their views. In some cases they might iti. 
permitted to recommend that county funds should be forth 
coming to aid in the repair or preservation of the building 
an object to which those in control of such funds have rt 
quently not shown themselves indisposed to contribute i 
might possibly also be wise to extend the scope of their 
interests to natural objects in danger of defacement op 
destruction. But if once the County Conservators were 
established, their influence, if it were usefully employed 
would certainly be enlarged later. ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Reins <a 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN'S FIGURES. 

[To tae Epiror or rue “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—I should like with your leave to say a word or two tg 
regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s figures. If we may rely on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s present views, retaliation is to be adopted 
not so much to open a closed door as to satisfy the desire of 
the natural man to “hit back.” How peculiarly disappointing 
such a policy is from the commercial point of view may be 
seen from the fact that in no case, except one, do retaliatory 
countries trade more with one another than we do with them, 
The exception is the United States, whose exports to Germany 
exceed ours by £15,000,000, and they include a great number 
of natural productions, such as cotton and oil, which we cannot 
supply. For the period 1898-1900 the figures are as follows :— 


Imrorts 1n Mityiions or Pownps. 


From Into France. Into Germany, Tnto U.S.A, 
United Kingdom ... yr re BO.) seaees 27 
PPRHCO.<. .oisaccwaeecave sone haga aie WO eens 13 
GerMmany..........00006 EO! ipseaee a i atcarens 17 
BBA cscwessieasenecs BO eststes rrr _ 


Therefore, in spite of all the tariffs which have so gravely 
injured our exports to France, Germany, and the United 
States, we still beat our rivals in their markets. Apparently 
we are to adopt retaliation merely from a fierce joy in 
conflict, but that policy has done little at present for its 
votaries, for we enjoy the best treatment accorded to any 
nation in all Protectionist markets. 

But the real crux of Mr. Chamberlain's argument lies in 
the theory that he can give the workers of this country 
a large and rapidly growing market in our Colonies: 
* £26,000,000 a year might come to this country which goes 
to France and Germany if a reasonable preference were given 
to British manufactures.” The export trade, too, with our 
Colonies, he tells us, has grown enormously during the 
thirty years in which it has fallen off with certain Protee- 
tionist countries, and “ what,” Mr. Chamberlain asks, “ will it 
be when there are forty instead of eleven millions of our 
white fellow-citizens ” in those lands? Well, the answer to 
the latter conundrum seems obvious. Colonial manufactures 
have at present only partially developed, the Colonies are new 
countries, and their inhabitants have been forced therefore to 
turn their attention to agriculture and kindred pursuits. 
When there are forty millons of inhabitants it will be very 
different. Manufactures will rapidly develop, and we shall not 
increase our sales of our own manufactured goods to them at 
the ratio of four to one. The present proportion may even 
decrease as their manufacturers demand new duties. 

But how are we to capture that portion of the Colonial 
trade with foreign nations which consists of goods we could 
supply ? This, according to Mr. Chamberlain, amounts to 
£26,000,000. A more accurate estimate would appear to be 
about £24,000,000. Of these £24,000,000 we must take out 
£10,000,000 which go to Canada. If we could not capture 
these £10,000,000 under the preference which we have en- 
joyed for five years, we shall not get them in the future 
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aining £14,000,000 or £16,000,000 we could not 
all, for there are many considerations to take 
such as distance of transport; and if we set 
000 of this as possibly obtainable, the estimate 
We cannot expect to reduce the foreign im- 

ts to zero, and in the end we might get £6,000,000 of 
Sieh Je: on this Mr. Chamberlain raises the glittering 
je: aster of “employment for a hundred and sixty-six 
al men, and subsistence for more than three millions 
of ersons.” Never in the whole history of political agitation 
pe so wild and extravagant a theory based on so visionary 
by ndation. But even to effect this much we must dis- 
ct our foreign trade. The taxation of food would, first of 
ali, affect the United States. In 1902 we imported from 
Pn a total amount cf £127,000,000 worth of goods. Only 
£20,000,000 worth of this total consisted of manufactured 
ae t available for further manufacture, and even this 
sum includes such items as paper and leather, much of which 
we probably make up again and re-export. Of the remainder, 
000 worth represents food; and £45,363,000 worth 


of the rem 
possibly get 
into account, 
down £10,000 
jg generous. 


goods no 


£6 990") 


Jibs amy 


materials, either raw or partly made up, all of which we | 


use in our manufactures. Contrast with these figures the 
amount we draw from our own possessions,—£44,000,000 
worth of food, and £46,000,000 worth of materials. In fact, 
more than a fourth of all the food and materials we use we draw 
from the United States, for from the whole world our imports of 
food were in 1902 £223,000,000, and of materials £159,000,000. 
Therefore by adopting “ preference” with all our possessions, 
and taxing food and partially manufactured articles, we run 
the risk of entering into a contest of tariffs with the United 
States, which supply us with necessities in the proportion 
shown above. This is stigmatised as a “craven” argument, 
putitis hard to see in what our working classes stand to gain by 
quarrelling literally with their bread and butter. We must 
remember, too, that twenty-eight anda half millions of bushels 
of Canadian wheat passed last year through American ports. 
If, asa retaliatory measure, these ports were shut to Canada 
(exceptunder a heavy duty), we should have to ship our Canadian 
wheat five months in the year from St. John (for the St. 
Lawrence is closed from December to May), a most dangerous 
nautical course owing to fog and floating ice. What must be 
the self-confidence of an orator who, under these conditions, 
prophesies that by a system of preference with our Colonies 
“both sides may gain and neither lose”! 

I may perhaps be allowed to notice one other matter to 
which Mr. Chamberlain alluded as a sign of our decaying in- 
dustries. I mean sugar. The sugar industry, he told us, had 
been practically killed in this country, which, “ under ordinary 
circumstances, would have given employment to tens, if not 
hundreds, of thousands.” This is a striking instance of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s effective use of hyperbole. Under present 
conditions those of our refiners who have adopted the newest 
machinery and methods have done extremely well. They 
employ two thousand four hundred and seventeen people, 
who handle forty per cent. of our total consumption; clearly, 
therefore, six thousand people at most could refine, with 
modern appliances, all we use here. Where, then, is the work 
for the “tens, if not hundreds, of thousands”? As a matter 
of fact, the coarser part of the refining process is usually 
carried out where the sugar is grown. If we would find the 
“hundreds of thousands” who gain employment by sugar, we 
must seek them in the trades built up on cheap sugar,—sugar- 
boiling, biscuits, chocolate, mineral waters, &c.; they engage a 
hundred and twenty thousand handsor more. But for “ jams 
and pickles” and such industries Mr. Chamberlain has a great 
contempt, even, it would seem, a personal antipathy, hardly 
justified by the harmless nature of these productions. “The 
jam industry,” he told us last July in the Heuse of Commons, 
“lives on bounties and the ruin of other trades,” and the West 
Indian industry is more deserving of consideration. This was 
surely an extraordinary view to take of a flourishing industry, 
and a striking example of the Imperial frenzy which leads 
Mr. Chamberlain to throw away the existing prosperity of 
British workmen for the purely hypothetical benefit of distant 
Colonists. To do the Colonies justice, they demand nothing 
of the kind. Canadian politicians have even specifically 

repudiated interfering with the food of our poorer classes. 
This is surprising to no one who is aware that the poverty 
of our great towns was a revelation to Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and his associates last year. 





Surely there never was a scheme launched by a leading 
statesman so carelessly framed, so likely to create discord 
among our Colonists themselves no less than between them 
and us, and so vague in its possibilities of benefit to those 
classes who can least of all afford to risk the little they 
already possess.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN IMPERIALIST FREE-TRADEB. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


Str,—In a letter which appeared in the Spectator of 
October Srd I pointed out that Mr. Balfour’s picture of 
this country as one surrounded by tariff walls which were 
increasingly excluding all chances for our imports appeared 
to be somewhat defective. For it was plain that our pro- 
tecting competitors were protecting against each other at 
least as much as against us, and further that, while doing this, 
they were at the same time doing all they could to increase 
their own export trades. This, I went on to remind your 
readers, of necessity involved an increase of their respective 
imports. That such an increase was steadily in progress was, 
I went on to show, proved not merely theoretically, but by 
the tables given in the last Blue-book at p. 476. 


Sir Edward Sassoon and Sir Conan Doyle have replied in th 
Spectator of October 10th to that letter. Apparently they do not 
controvert the position that defects in British methods, both ir 
processes of manufacture and in trading, are the causes of many 
lost markets. But they do controvert the general proposition, on the 
ground that the increase in the import markets of foreign pro- 
tected countries, in which markets we can compete with the 
advantages of our Free-trade system, is confined to raw materials, 
and does not extend to manufactured goods. 


I will not occupy your space by repeating the reasons, which 
have been recently repeatedly explained by you, for the state- 
ment that all that our foreign import trade does is to divert our 
capital and labour from producing particular classes of goods for 
home consumption to producing other classes of goods which can 
be sent abroad in exchange for them, and which will purchase 4 
greater quantity of them than we could, by the same effort, have 
produced directly for ourselves. In these days when everybody 
has studied everything it is of no avail to quote the economists 
from Adam Smith to Professor Marshall. Not even the remark- 
able references to the former by Mr. Chamberlain at Glasgow can 
bring him up from the grave where he reposes in the Canongate 
Kirkyard to say what he thinks of his latest commentator. Nor 
will I linger, however much I am tempted, to suggest that if 
bullion has really somehow been flowing from this country, the 
inevitable result must have disclosed itself in a fall of prices, 
which would have made foreigners rush to our markets, even for 
their manufactured goods. Nor shall I do more than repeat once 
again the somewhat trite observation that if one thing be plainer 
from the figures than another, it is that tariffs have only a partial 
influence on the course of trade, and that capital, like water, flows 
into the channels where it can most profitably employ itself. 


But I think I may usefully call attention to certain results 
which have been reached by an examination of the figures. The 
sources of the following tables, which are the work of Mr. Perey 
Ashley, are the official statistics of the British and German 
Governments. To avoid such mishaps as befel Mr. Chamberlain 
at Glasgow, averages have been taken for the most part in place 
of particular years :— 

Taste I, 


Imports of manufactured articles into protected countries, and into 
Holland, for the last two five-year periods for which the statistics are 
available :— 





Annual Average, Annual Average, 
Country. 1892-1896. 1897-1901. 
GOFMARF <2. cescceserses 891°4 million marks ........ . 1,078°6 million marks 
France ........ were 5858 i FRAMED  cccccseee wise ts francs 
Switzerland .. 273'6 aa jp.» ebuadane 3477 yy pe 
as 2550 » lire 3127 lire 





398°2 om kronen .........  456°0 pe kronen 
1057 a roubles® ..... 186% ,, roublest 
237'3 pe gulden ......... 362°4 yy gulden 





The above figures are taken from the “Statistical Abstract for Foreign 
Countries,” No. 29 (1903), pp. 65 seq. There is, however, no uniform classifica- 
tion,—in some cases manufactured articles, like chemicals, are classed as raw 
materials; yarn appears sometimes as ‘‘raw material,” sometimes as a 
**manufactured article.” But it may be taken as pretty certain that the 
table, if defective, errs on the right side. 





* 1891-1895, t 1896-1900, 
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TaBe II. 


The following table gives the British exports of home produce, and the cor- 
responding German exports, to protected countries (in three-year periods) :— 


German Annual Annual Plusor | British © Annual Annual Pius or 
e, minus | Exports Average, Average, minus 
per cent. | to 1897-99. 1900-1902. per cent. 
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Total...1,598°0 ...1,757°7 ... +10 % Total...... 547 ... GAD... 

The German figures are taken from the “Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das 
Deutsche Reich,” 1903, pp. 170-71. 

The English figures are taken from the “Statistical Abstract,” 1903, 
pp. 106-107, 

As we have no clear returns of our trade with Holland and Belgium, owing 
to much of their trade being trausit trade, those countries are excluded. 

IT leave your readers to make their own comments on what 
these tables disclose. Were I to take particular years, I could do 
so, not unfairly, by comparing German and British exports of 
home produce to the United States for 1898 (the year after the 
Dingley Tariff came into operation) and 1902. The figures would 
show this result :— 

1998. 1902. 

Germany 334°6 million marks ... 449°2 million marks +- 34% 
Britain 14°7 million £ « 23°7 million £ + 60% 
Such figures illustrate what I have already referred to, the com- 
paratively defective capacity of any tariff we have yet seen to 
shut out imports. Thus Bradford sent to the United States in 
1902 £1,873,983 worth of goods, as compared with £1,381,802 in 
1898, the first year of the Dingley Tariff, and illustrations could 
be multiplied. The broad fact remains plain and patent that 
despite the temporary disturbances which new foreign tariffs 
cause, especially to old-established and sluggishly managed 
British businesses, these markets are steadily becoming greater. 
If any one wishes to turn to the dark side of the picture, he will 
find it, not in the effects of Protection, but in such facts as our 
leading authorities on applied science bring out. The recent 
address of Professor Meldola on “ The Relations between Scientific 
Research and Chemical Industry” at Oxford (now reprinted from 
Nature of August 27th) tells us how the money invested by the 
German nation in chemical instruction and research is now pro- 
ducing a trade worth £50,000,000 annually to Germany. ‘The 
whole of his address is most instructive, and I venture to com- 
mend it to those who think that people who, like myself, 
hold that one of the first duties of our statesmen is to turn 
their energies to the remedy of a grave national shortcoming, 
are exaggerating the importance of the effects which a large 
development of educational facilities of this kind would have on 
British trade. In these days of increasing knowledge and capacity 
on the part of our rivals, nothing but strenuous effort can enable 
us to hold our own. I trust that my country will not be turned 
away from the only treatment that can help its case by specious 

offers from the itinerant vendors of quack remedies. 
—I an, Sir, &c., R. B. HaLpAne. 

Cloanden, Auchterarder, N.B. 


P.S.—The topic lies outside the scope of this letter, but I 
think I must offer a few lines of comfort to my friend Sir 
Edward Sassoon. In reference to my doubt as to whether 
this country would not have been worse off to-day in point of 
riches had Cobden’s sanguine anticipations of universal Free- 
trade been fulfilled, he says of the effect of the adoption of 
the system by Great Britain alone :— 

“The sudden reversal of the fiscal conditions of the United 

Kingdom relative to foreign countries caused a stream of 
emigrants to leave our shores. The agricultural capabilities of 
our lands were restricted, indifferent lands lay fallow or were put 
to pastures, and this dislocation of industrial spheres of activity— 
which a universal resort to free exchanges would have averted— 
caused some of our best men to go out to swell the numbers and 
enrich the peoples of America.” 
I venture humbly to ask the writer of this sentence to recon- 
sider it. How could universal Free-trade have tended to keep 
British land in cultivation? In the absence of American 
import-duties our capital must have tended more and more in 
the direction of the manufacture of commodities to be ex- 
changed in even greater quantities than to-day for American 
wheat. The conditions of the soil and climate of America 
must have invited the extinction of the relatively unprofitable 
industry of agriculture in Great Britain. You cannot believe 
in both universal Free-trade and Protection. They are causes 
of mutually exclusive effects. 


[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals the effect of the 
increased cost of living resulting from the preferential duties 
on corn and meat is to be neutralised by reductions in the 
duties on sugar and tea. It is, however, certain that we shall 





* The trade with Austria-Hungary given above is only that which goes to 
Austrian ports, and is merely a small part of the real trade. 





be obliged to treat the Crown Coloni 

lines as the self-governing Colonies, a ben 4 
the import-duties on tea and sugar will be prelate 
becomes, therefore, a question of some moment to tm 
whether the amount of tea and sugar imported finan EO : 
cun ries will not be sufficient to prevent the price rye 
whole of these commodities consumed in Decker » 
falling to the level which it would fall to if ‘ia me 
no preferential treatment of the Crown Colonies and Pte 
May not Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal be in effect that the 
British consumer, as a compensation for having to give ‘ 
bounty to the Canadian wheat-grower, is to be forced te 
give bounties to the Indian and West Indian tea and cake 
cultivators? Probably the dependencies could be forced to 
give some adequate quid pro quo, and it may well be that the 
real danger of the situation will be the temptation to get too 
good terms out of our dependencies under cover of the com. 
pensation due to us for our preferential treatment of theip 
products. But my present point is that in the scrutiny to 
which I hope you intend to subject Mr. Chamberlain’s figures 
I hope that this consideration, though not one of the first 
importance, may not escape attention.—I am, Sir, &c,, 

LwonagpD Darwiy, 


[Major Darwin’s point is of the first importance, though, as 
far as we know, it has not been raised before. Clearly India 
and Ceylon will want a preference for their tea and coffee, 
The West Indies when they demand it for their sugar will, 
however, have to be told that in the Sugar Convention we 
pledged ourselves to give them no preference. Then will no 
doubt follow one of those disagreeable inter-Empire disputes 
which Lord Rosebery has described so eloquently this week, 
Protection always ends in a tangle of thorns.—Ep, Spectator. ] 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE TINPLATE TRADD, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SrEcraToR.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain having lent the sanction of his 
authority to the Protectionist fallacies on the subject of 
the tinplate trade, I ask your permission to set forth a few 
plain facts concerning this much canvassed industry. Mr, 
Chamberlain draws attention to the decline in the export of 
tinplates to the United States consequent on the operation of 
the McKinley Tariff. It is a fact that the quantity of tin. 
plate exported to America has fallen from three hundred 
thousand tons per annum before the introduction of the 
McKinley Turiif to sixty-five thousand tons at the present 
time. What one would like to know is how Mr. Chamber. 
lain would have saved this trade to South Wales. Does he 
really suppose that the American people will abandon the tin- 
plate industry on his politely telling them we have “ greater 
aptitude” for this industry than they have? The American 
people would scout the proposition. The truth is, one might 
as reasonably ask a man to stop breathing as to ask America 
not to manufacture her own tinplate. She has unique 
facilities, and a great home market ready to be supplied. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in common with other Protectionists, regards 
the table dealing with the tinplate trade in the Board of 'l'rade 
Return as proof positive of the injurious effect of hostile tariffs 
on a British industry. A more careful examination of the table 
would show him that it is in truth a vindication of the wisdom of 
Free-trade principles. The tinplate trade reeled for a time under 
the influence of the McKinley 'laritf, but thanks to the advantages 
we derive from our Free-trade policy, it speedily recovered itself. 
As our ships sail on every sea to every land, we were able to open 
up new markets, with the result that the exports to all desti- 
nations in 1902 exceeded £4,300,000, compared with £5,600,000 

er annum in the period of high prices which obtained before the 
McKinley ‘Tariff was imposed. 

Nor is this all. There are more tinplate mills working in the 
United Kingdom at the present time than at any previous period 
in the history of the trade. Moreover, every mill has increased 
its productive capacity owing to improved processes of manu- 
facture. More tinplates are being manufactured in this country 
than ten years ago, although our exports are not yet quite equal 
to what they were before the McKinley Tariff. What, then, is the 
explanation? Simply this, that the home consumption of tin- 
plates has largely increased owing to the expansion of demand by 
the biscuit-making, jam, and confectionery trades. In Pro- 
tectionist reasoning the home trade is always left out of account, 
yet we have here an illustration of its importance. It will 
doubtless interest Mr. Chamberlain to learn that the secondary 
industries, which he regards with so much contempt and scorn, 
act as feeders to the primary industry of iron and steel, of which, 
of course, the tinplate trade is an offshoot. 

Apart altogether from the McKinley Tariff, the time was bound 
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he United States would have manufactured its 

e when the ee 7 

to com te. It was probably an advantage to this country that 
own tinpla a America was built up by means of Protection, for 
the 7] the Protective policy has been to make it impossible 
bac a coitens to manufacture tinplates for export. In other 
for the + twithstanding their unique opportunities, the Americans 
vam nete with us in the markets of the world as sellers of 
do ae me present duty on tinplate imported into the United 
tinplates. nearly £7 per ton. Of this duty, 99 per cent. is 

States jin the form of drawback on the exportation of articles 

— tured from imported tinplate. Thanks to this drawback, 

ange makers still supply America with tinplate. Our 

Les : “of tinplate to the States are confined now to this draw- 

eps « Last year we sold to America tinplate to the value 

back ws £900,000 for this purpose. The most strenuous efforts 

- oy igus by American manufacturers to capture this trade, 

Log far without success. _The over-capitalisation of the Tin- 

jate Trust and the high price of steel in America—two circum- 
stances due solely to Protection—make it impossible for America 

i. manufacture tinplates for export. As a consequence the 

Welsh makers hold what might be regarded as the normal tin- 

plate export trade of the United States, and furthermore, are 

secure from American competition in all neutral markets. 

Having regard to these facts, it will be seen that the McKinley 

Tariff, pernicious as it was at the outset, has certainly not been 
an unmixed evil to the British tinplate industry. 

I have recently received information that the American ‘Tin- 
plate Trust is going to make another effort to drive the Welsh 
makers from its markets. Failing to succeed by adjusting the 
tariff, it has now appealed to its workmen to consent to a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. in their wages whilst engaged in the manu- 
facture of tinplate for export, threatening the men with a 
shutting down of the mills if they do not acquiesce. Obviously 
it is an idle threat, and the American workmen will indeed be 
fools if they consent to play the game of the selfish capitalists 
who dominate the Steel ‘I'rust and its ally, the Tinplate Trust. 
The marvel is that the American people have submitted so long 
to the soulless and degrading tyranny of the Trust magnates. 

Allow me to quote an American writer who has expressed the 
opinion of many other thoughtful Americans with regard to the 
American tinplate trade :—* Protection is responsible for the 
Tinplate Trust and its many sins. The tinplate industry, because 
it came as an industrial mendicant, has always been a curse to 
America. It began by interfering with or ruining thousands of 
well-established and independent concerns, which asked for 
no governmental aid, but only to be left alone. Because of the 
increased cost of tin cans in 1891, canning factories were com- 
pelled to reduce wages, discharge hands, and pay lower prices for 
vegetables and fruits. ‘The loss to farmers, who have since been 
mable to sell their surplus products to canners, has been 
enormous. ‘The loss to labourers, who are deprived of cheap 
canned food, is also great. But dear tin and dear sugar in 
America have helped to establish more firmly the canning 
industry in England, from whence we get much of our jams and 
marmalade after paying a stiff duty on them.” 

One word in conclusion in regard to “dumping.” The cheap 
German steel that was “dumped” into South Wales in the last 
two years was a great boon to many tinplate manufacturers, and 
in spite of Sir Thomas Wrightson, I cannot think that this boon 
was purchased at the expense of serious detriment to our own 
iron and stcel industry. Let me commend to your attention a 
most admirable article, “ Protection and the Steel Trade,” in the 
first number of the new Independent Review. There Mr. Hugh 
Bell shows that, with all the talk of “dumping,” our entire im- 
ports of iron and steel last year amounted in value to £15,000,000, 
whereas our own home output was valued at £150,000,000. As 
Mr. Bell forcibly says, “to offer a trade of £150,000,000 the 
benefit of Protection against a paltry 15 or 16 millions of im- 
ports would be the merest mockery. To tender it an import- 
duty on food would be to add injury to insult.” 

Iam, Sir, Xe., 





Harry JONES. 
The Hoe, Plymouth. 


(Mr. Harry Jones's letter affords one of the most convincing 
proofs of the folly of Protection and the wisdom of Free-trade 
that we have ever read. It shows incidentally the futility of 
retaliation. When the McKinley Tariff was imposed there 
seemed a really strong case for retaliation over the tinplate 
trade. Fortunately we did not retaliate, and refused to hit 
back when we could only hurt our own knuckles. What has 
been the result? Without retaliation the industry has been 
placed in a most sound and strong position. So much for 
Mr. Chamberlain's arguments as to the tinplate trade. They 
were just as fallacious in regard to milling, and also, we 
believe, as regards sugar, as is shown by other correspondents 
this week —Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE MILLING 
INDUSTRY. 
[To TUE EDITOR OF THE “SPBCTATOR.”] 
§iz,—Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have said in his Glasgow 


imported flour, with a substantial preference for the benefit of 
the home miller. He stated that his object in proposing this 
preference was to “re-establish” the milling industry in this 
country. Now, in order that there should be no doubt about 
the present condition of the industry which Mr. Chamberlain 
professes himself anxious to re-establish, I annex figures here- 
with, taken from Beerbohm’s Evening Corn Trade List, show- 
ing the home millers’ production and the importation of flour 
for the last eleven years, which prove that the home millers 
already produce more than three-fourths of the flour used in 
the United Kingdom. It will also be noticed that while the 
importations show a tendency to decline, the home millers’ 
production is increasing in proportion. This would seem to 
show that the home millers are amply able to take care of 
themselves without any Protective discrimination created by 
a tariff :— 


Estimated 

Imports. home manufacture. 
Year. Sacks 280 1b, Sacks 280 1b. 
EMM ceusegeiavd GttOOD —-seeneese ° 29,225,000 
2) ene 9,080,000 — ciccceass 27,570,000 
i!) ) eee SGC OOP sasccccss 27,784,000 
BOG. | Unccscaers GRIGOCO — scecsiess 27,100,000 
EO | cascseded SADD O00. .cacssice 27,600,000 
EOUE Sxaecuave ye (20) ne 28,228,000 
EOWNE 0 Gaxaances TOF — sakckcace 26,872,000 
TRU Mewacaree TRSTOO — sacvncvas 27,675,000 
SE dswadacee TRGB COO scecsscss 26,947,000 
FOE ficensdnns SACS OOO kcectccee 26,137,000 
ERE. - cedeennka SBOC COO ccscscnes 25,150,000 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. 


{Mr. Harry Jones shows above that Mr. Chamberlain 
was quite as inaccurate in his declarations as to tinplate— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE DUTY OF FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “ Spectator,” ] 
S1r,—I feel that your article in the Spectator of October 10th 
shows clearly to those who, like your correspondent Mr. 
Wilson Noble, the most popular Conservative Member who 
ever sat for Hastings, have made up their minds on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme how they must vote at the next 
General Election. For Unionist to vote against Unionist 
will be painful. It was painful in 1886 for Liberals to vote 
against Liberals, but the Liberal Unionists at that Election 
and since have done their duty and have saved the Empire. 
The suggested return to Protection, which we consider a 
menace to the Empire, can only be defeated by Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist votes. In educating opinion on the 
subject and exposing the fallacies of the Pro-Protectionists 
you have done so much in the past that we may in that 
respect look with confidence on thefuture. From my personal 
observation, Mr. Chamberlain’s position is stronger now than 
it was. Protection, though always very popular with a large 
section of the Conservative party, coupled with an old-age 
pension scheme did not give rise to much enthusiasm. 
Protection coupled with a scheme under which the 
foreigner is to pay for everything may carry all before it. 
“Chamberlain has done so well in the past; all these figures 
are sovery contradictory; it is all so hard to understand; and 
therefore he should have a chance of trying his scheme ”—is 
heard on all sides. The experimental plunge into the sea of 
Protection is as likely to be beneficial as an experimental 
taste of molten lead. In each case repentance would come 
too late, It is, however, to be trusted that before your next 
issue appears the Unionist Free-trade leaders will have taken 
definite steps for inaugurating an active campaign, and will 
recognise that in the fight already begun spectators and non- 
combatants are sure to fare badly. Let them, at any rate, 
imitate the Protectionists in energy. Before closing let me 
add that I trust you will bring home to your readers the great 
truth that Protection is a form of Socialism. Let this be 
clearly grasped, and the new-born enthusiasm for State 
interference is likely to be considerably damped.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
E. M. R. 

[We entirely agree with our correspondent as to the need 
for greater activity among the Free-trade Unionists. They 
may be sure that Mr. Chamberlain will show them no mercy. 
If they are wise they will resist him while they can, and 
not dream of some compromise yet being possible.—Eb. 





speech that his proposed Corn-duty would include a tax on 
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A HALF-TARIFF OR HALF-A-DOZEN TARIFFS? 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘*SpECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Balfour asks for power to retaliate by tariff, 
alleging that he could by tariff get better terms than we now 
enjoy. Yet he recognises that his retaliatory tariff can be 
only a partial one, because the country will not endure food- 
taxes. What is not recognised is that Britain has already the 
advantage of half-a-dozen retaliatory tariffs,—so far as these 
may be advantageous. Our system of free imports secures 
for us the “most-favoured-nation” treatment all round. 
Whatever America’s carefully devised tariff secures for her 
in the markets of Germany, Britain is at once given without 
any trouble or cost; the concession in the German market is, 
so to speak, automatic. Similarly we gain the advantage of 
all that is secured in the German market by the French, 
Russian, Austrian, Italian,—every other tariff. In the 
American market we get, in like manner, all that the German 
tariff secures for German exporters, with, in addition, all the 
advantages secured by the tariffs of other countries. Not 
one tariff alone, but the product of several tariffs, is ours 
under the present system, and Mr. Balfour's proposal would 
reduce us to the condition of bargaining with only a partial 
tariff. He would throw away (in losing the “ most-favoured- 
nation” position) the effect of all the tariffs combined, and 
would arm himself with only a half-sized weapon. He admits 
that even his idea of partial retaliation cannot be carried out 
without cost. Meanwhile, we get all that all the united tariffs 
can procure, and get it without entailing the cost which Mr. 
Balfour refers to.—I am, Sir, &c., H. R. 





THE DISPARITY IN OUR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
[To THE EpIToR or THR “ SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—There is one point in connection with the growing dis- 
parity in the values of our imports and exports which I have 
not yet seen discussed. Our exports decrease while the 
amount of British capital invested abroad steadily rises. 
Does not this suggest that in an increasing degree we are 
able to satisfy our requirements without effort,—without 
actually making and sending goods out of the country in 
payment? The things we want come to us more and more by 
way of return for money lent. As a nation we are in the 
position of an individual rich enough to maintain himself 
without taxing to the full his powers of labour. According to 
this theory, it may be said, a time will come when we shall 
cease to find it necessary to manufacture altogether. That 
conceivably is possible, just as it is possible for the individual 
to reach a position of absolute ease. And remember the 
amount of capital available for investment abroad, the result 
of our trade in the newer markets of the world, including our 
Colonies, is still increasing by leaps and bounds, as is proved 
by the Revenue Returns. Already, I would point out, there is 
probably a greater proportion of people living retired in this 
England of ours than in any other country in the world, from 
the multi-millionaire down to the man who has just sufficient 
money accumulated to satisfy his daily wants. In conclusion, 
I suggest that my theory is supported by the striking fact 
that the greatest falling off in our exports is to those 
countries where the greatest amount of British capital is in- 
vested. Probably a great deal more of our money is invested 
in America than in any other country in the world. As a 
consequence, it is our export trade with America that shows 
the greatest decline.—I am, Sir, &c., PF. R.-C. 





INDIA AND FREE-TRADE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—May I draw your attention to some very striking 
contributions to the present fiscal controversy contained 
in the September number of the Indian Textile Journal ? 
It is clearly shown that Protection would seriously harm 
the Indian textile, and indeed all Indian industries. Mr. 
B. J. Padshab, an able Indian economist, declares that in 
India manufactures have been able not only to strike root 
without Protection, but are now searching for new markets in 
every direction. Half the yarns spun by the Bombay cotton 
mills are for shipment to China. He tells us that the textile 
industry’s needs are “cheap cotton, cheap coal, cheap stores, 
cheap machinery, cheap and plentiful labour, cheap skill, 
cheap transport, cheap land and buildings, cheap working 


capital, a large indigenous demand, a large external 
stability of market, and honest financing. Will Prolea 
give the industry more of these, or Free-trade 2” His bis, 
on the facts is that Protection has no case in India on is 
scale, and that if it is introduced, “heaven help the invest i 
English investors in Indian securities will, if they pe 
watch the present controversy with acute alarm.—I am a 
am, §j 
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PROTECTION AND WAGES. 
[To tur Epiror or Tur * SPECTATOR,’’] 

S1r,—I enjoyed the privilege of listening to Mr. Chamberlain’ 
remarkable speech and witnessing the enthusiasm of the ae 
audience in Greenock Town Hall on Wednesday, October oth 
If shall not presume to criticise that speech. There is plenty 
of criticism in store for it. But I was much struck by an 
argument which a strong supporter of Mr. Chamberlain 
adduced in support of his views on the way home from tho 
meeting. As an instance of the damaging effect of Pa 
Protection on our home industries this gentleman expounded 
= sad plight of one of his friends, a manufacturer in 

asgow. This manufacturer finds great difficulty in com. 
peting with goods similar to his own imported free of duty 
from France. The great advantage which the French manu: 
facturer possesses, as my friend explained, is that, whereas 
the Glasgow manufacturer pays his workers Ids. or 16s, per 
week of fifty-one hours, the French manufacturer only pays 
his workers 7s. or 8s. per week of seventy hours or thero. 
abouts. It is no doubt a cruel hardship on the Glasgow 
manufacturer, who only makes a few paltry thousands a year, 
and might make ten times that amount if the French goods 
were excluded by a Protective tariff. But what I would like 
the workmen and workgirls of this country to consider is 
how far this state of matters is consistent with the alluring 
doctrine which Mr. Chamberlain propounded,—that if ue 
only had a Protective tariff their wages would rise. France, 
as they know, has a heavy Protective tariff, and yet 
the workgirls there earn only half the wages of the 
same class of workers in this unhappy Free-trade country. 
Will Protection have a different eifect on their wages 
from that which it has had on the wages of the French 
workers? Mr. Chamberlain tells our working men that 
if they try his patent economic medicine their lot will 
become a vastly happier one, and in the same breath he 
tells them that on the Continent, where this medicine is uni- 
versally employed, the workmen labour under conditions so 
much worse than those of the British workmen that it.is a 
shame to expose the latter to the Continental competition, 
But if the Chamberlain medicine is so good for the system, 
how comes it that it has had such a lowering effect on the 
rival workmen of the Continent ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 

22 Renfield Street, Glasgow. Arcu. D. Feravson. 


[Our correspondent makes an excellent point, and shows 
how dangerous it is to build on a foundation of para-los, as the 
Protectionists habitually do.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE DANGER TO THE EMPIRE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain is responsible for having provoked a 
great national controversy on the question of the preferential 
treatment of Colonial trade, and that controversy cannot now 
be stifled. Sooner or later the question must be brought 
before the electors, and there is every reason to believe that 
Mr. Balfour, and perhaps the-majority of the Unionist party, 
will by then be pledged to support the policy of which Mr. 
Chamberlain has become the ardent missionary. My object 
is not to discuss either the principle or the details of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, but to point out the subtle difficulties 
and dangers which underlie its discussion. We are told that 
fiscal union is the only alternative to separation ; that without it 
the Empire will go to pieces. The Colonies have been expressly 
invited to give active support to proposals which are designed 
to foster their interests. Mr. Seddon and other Colonial 
politicians have not been slow to respond to the invitation, at 
times with somewhat excessive vehemence. It is more than 
likely that, when the Election comes, we shall be told that 
“every vote against preferential tariffs is a vote against 





Imperial unitv.” This is, in fact. the inevitable conclusion 
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aad, Mr. Chamberlain has already said. If, therefore, 
ae ther-country should decide, as all supporters of Free- 
the Mo st hope it will decide, against a scheme which 
ws Sie very foundations of its economic and its political 
a ae must inevitably be a good deal of discontent 
y "the ‘self-governing Colonies. Confident expectations will 
he been raised, and they will be disappointed. Many rash 
per passionate sayings will have been uttered in the course of 
the discussion, and they will not readily be forgotten. For 
the first time since 1776 the material interests of this 
country and of the Colonies will have been brought 
into real or apparent collision. All this bodes ill to 
the maintenance of that sentiment of common aims and 
aspirations which found expression in the recent war. If we 
suppose that the verdict is the other way, and that Mr. 
Chamberlain succeeds in his arduous task of converting the 
eof this country to the desirability of imposing a tax 
upon food, will the danger be any less? To many ardent and 
resolute Imperialists the most fundamental objection to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme rests upon the belief that it 
will be absolutely fatal to Imperial unity. After the 
mandate of the constituents has been gained, the Protec- 
tionist Ministry must open negotiations with the Colonies 
as to the precise details of the preferenca to be accorded 
to their products. It is hardly rash to prophesy that these 
negotiations will give rise to almost insuperable difficulties ; 
that the modest taxation of foreign imports proposed in the 
Glasgow speech will fail to satisfy the Colonies, and that 
what satisfies the demands of one Colony will excite the bitter 
jealousy of another. And if we imagine a scheme of taxation 
drawn up, how long can it be maintained? At every Budget 
there will be an effort to procure a revision, either by some 
interest in the Mother-country, or by some dissatisfied Colony. 
Thus not only the initial settlement, but the constant possi- 
bility of modifying it, will give rise to the maximum of friction, 
both between this country and the Colonies, and also between 
one Colony and another. This friction, the inevitable result of 
distance and divergent material interests, must weaken rather 
than cement the bonds which hold the Empire together. If, 
then, as I hold, the controversy itself will be harmful to the 
Empire, and either of the two alternative decisions fraught with 
danger to its unity, where is the remedy to be found? Like 
Mr. Balfour, I cannot suggest a remedy, but only a “ palliative.” 
On so vital a question all party differences and jealousies 
should be thrown aside. An Imperialist Free-Trade Union 
should be formed, which all opponents of Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy should be invited to join. And this Union should fight 
the quarrel out, not merely as a national, but as an Imperial 
matter. It should provide literature, and it should provide 
speakers, not only to convince the electors at home, but to lay 
the case for Free-trade in Great Britain before the Colonies. 
There is already an inclination, both in Canada and in 
Australia, to listen to the contention that it would be 
monstrous to demand excessive or ruinous sacrifices from 
the Mother-country. The formation and activity of such a 
Union, even if it failed to convince a majority of the Colonists, 
would certainly remove the very possible reproach that this 
great question was judged by one side in the conflict with a 
purely selfish regard to British interests, and without any 
attempt to weigh Colonial wishes and Colonial opinion.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp LopaGE. 

25 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh. 


peopl 


[As our readers know, we have from the beginning opposed 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy first and foremost because we 
believe that it will, if persisted in, ruin the Empire. As tothe 
wisdom of forming a Union of all Free-traders under one 
banner we do not feel so sure. The cause of the Union 
benefited by the maintenance of a separate Liberal Unionist 
party, and so, we think, will Free-trade. The Free-trade 
Unionists can do better work for the cause by retaining their 
own organisation and by standing shoulder to shoulder than 
by amalgamating with the Liberals.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“HOME-RULE IS DEAD.” 
(To rH Eviror or THE “SeEcraTon.”] 
Sir,—In your last issue you advise Free-trade Unionists to 
vote at all hazards against the Government on the ground that 
Home-rule is dead.” May I call your attention to what 
Mr. Redmond said at Tulsk only last Saturday ?—“In a short 








time the Irish party would hold the balance of power in the 
English Parliament, and the time was at hand therefore for 
raising once more the banner of Home-rule,”—and so on. 
Do you still advise us to help a Radical Government to 
power P—I an, Sir, &c., FOREWARNED. 


[Our meaning, as the context showed, was that Home-rule 
was dead in the Liberal party. To Mr. Redmond it is, of 
course, alive, and is the price to be paid for support from the 
Irish party. At the present moment we venture to say that 
Mr. Redmond believes that he is a good deal more likely to 
find a purchaser for the Irish vote among the Protectionists 
than among the Free-traders. Note that the Irish speakers 
now do not speak, as they once did, of getting Home-rule 
through a Liberal alliance, but of holding the balance between 
the two parties.—Ep. Spectator. | 





ARMING OF CAVALRY, REGULAR AND 
YEOMANRY. 
[To THe Epirox or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—It is to be regretted that the question of War Office 
reform and that of our fiscal policy should both come upon us 
at once. It is to be hoped that the latter will not be allowed to 
impede the former, and that not only the reform of the War 
Office, but the proper organisation and armament of our land 
forces, both Regular and Auxiliary, will be taken in hand 
without further delay. 


In this letter I do not endeavour to deal with the arming, &c., 
of infantry, whether Regular, Militia, or Volunteers; I am con- 
cerned solely with our cavalry, Regular and Yeomanry. A short 
time ago the lance was abolished, except for reviews and cere- 
monial parades, although not long before the front ranks of 
Dragoon regiments had been armed with it. ‘To what can this 
volte-face be traced? Is it not probable that it is to the fact 
that persons in authority have made up their minds that any 
future wars in which we may be engaged will be conducted in 
the same circumstances as the late war in South Africa, in which 
the cavalry fought considerably more on their feet than on their 
horses. Whether in a future war against an enemy with well- 
trained cavalry it would be possible for cavalry to do as much 
work dismounted is, I believe, open to question. Dismounted 
cavalry have given hostages to fortune in the shape of their 
horses, and I contend that it would be impossible to do this, when 
facing an enemy well provided with cavalry, to anything like the 
extent to which it was done in South Africa. 

Our pattern of sword has been shown by the evidence given 
before the War Commission to be of a singularly useless kind, 
and the difficulty of keeping a sword sharp on active service, 
when continually drawing it from, and returning it to, a metal 
scabbard is self-evident. It seems settled, as far as anything 
ever is settled for good by Government Departments, that the 
rifle, presumably the new short pattern, and the sword are to be 
the cavalry weapons, as far as this country is concerned, of the 
future. 

I now come to the question of the Yeomany, whose con- 
tinued existence, not long before the war, seemed somewhat 
uncertain, various military pundits considering it a useless force, 
and one that might well be dispensed with. Fortunately for this 
country, their views did not prevail, and, as time showed, England 
could have dispensed with many of her military pundits far 
better than with her Yeomanry regiments, for it was to the 
Yeomanry she turned first in the closing days of 1899 and the 
opening weeks of 1900, at a time when affairs in South Africa 
looked none too well. The response of the Yeomanry needs no 
recapitulation, and when they had had time to shake down in 
South Africa they were first-rate troops. I refer to the first 
Yeomanry to go out, largely leavened with the regular Yeomanry 
trooper. 

After the value of the Yeomanry was recognised, it appears to 
have been considered necessary to bring about one or two un- 
necessary changes. First, the old name of Yeomanry cavalry, 
existing for about a hundred years, was taken away, and the use- 
less and meaningless one of Imperial Yeomanry substituted ; 
useless, for neither officers nor men wished for it, and it made the 
Yeomanry neither better nor worse; meaningless, because there 
is nothing Imperial in a force raised solely in these islands. 
However, the spirit and character of a force are not determined by 
its name, but by the work it is trained to do; and though for un- 
known reasons the name Yeomanry cavalry was removed, the whole 
Yeomanry training is a pure and simple cavalry one. A Yeomanry 
regiment is trained to‘fight on foot; so is a Regular cavalry regi- 
ment; both are trained in scouting, reconnaissance, outposts, 
patrols, &c.; both therefore in time of war would run the same 
risks of sudden collision with the enemy’s cavalry, a collision 
which would assuredly take place frequently, and in which the 
Yeomanry, if left armed as at present, would be helpless; for a 
thick stick would be far more useful to a man having to fight 
mounted than a rifle, than which it would be impossible to find 
a weapon less adapted for the purpose. The more enclosed and 
wooded the country the more frequent would the encounters 
petween hostile patrols, scouts, &c., become; and as England is a 
yery wooded and enclosed country, with roads and cross-roads 
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running in every direction, and it is for home defence that the | 


Yeomanry are primarily intended, it would not be long before the 
Yeomanry trooper found himself in a very unenviable position. 
In ceasing to issue swords to the Yeomanry the excuse was that it 
was impossible to turn Yeomanry into efficient swordsmen in the 
time at their disposal. How many troopers in the regular cavalry 
are efficient swordsmen ? 

We are also told that no time is available to train a 
Yeomanry regiment to attain what may be called homogeneity 
of riding at the speed of a charge, without which no 
charge can be effective. Let the question of charges be con- 


sidered. When and in what circumstances will they take 
place? The old days of charging infantry squares have gone 
for ever. Such charges failed at Waterloo, when fifty or 


sixty yards was, roughly speaking, the distance at which 
infantry fired. They were, I believe, never successful in 
the Franco-German War, when the range of rifles and 
rapidity of loading had increased. It seems, therefore, that 
the charges of cavalry against well-trained infantry can only 
take place when infantry have been thoroughly demoralised by 
being either badly shaken by shell-fire, and are, perhaps, short of 
ammunition, or commencing a retreat which in the above cir- 
cumstances might be by no means an orderly one. Then the 
cavalry should have a chance, and I maintain that in that kind of 
charge a Yeomanry regiment properly armed would be as effective 
as a Regular regiment. In small bodies, a troop, a patrol, I see 
no reason why the Yeomanry, properly armed, should not give 
a good account of themselves, in sudden encounters when on 
detached duties; when there would be no time to dismount for 
the new-fangled cavalry work, for these would be cases in which, 
as a distinguished French officer has said, “la meilleure défense 
pour la cavalerie ¢’est souvent offensive.” I know the Yeomanry 
realise their half-armed condition, and thoroughly understand its 
danger. I have never yet met a Yeomanry officer to whom I 
talked on the subject who did not consider a sword of some sort 
absolutely necessary for the work Yeomanry are trained todo. I 
have shown that there is no difference in their training and that 
of Regular cavalry, except that the latter may practise a charge 
in close order. 

A paragraph in a large and well-known daily paper recently 
announced authoritatively that the “War Office had decided 
to rearm the cavalry forces of the country with a light thrusting 
sword, and that it would be served out to the Yeomanry, whom it 
had been decided to keep as a cavalry force and not as a mounted 
infantry body.” A stiff straight weapon, long enough to enable 
the man using it to get at his adversary as soon as his adversary 
can get at him, and strong enough to parry successfully the 
cut of the ordinary cavalry sword as used by most countries, 
is what is required. The sword exercise necessary with this 
type of sword would be of the simplest description, merely 


guards and points; an exercise of guards and points alone would | 


be easily taught, and easily learnt by men in both Regular cavalry the consequences of rash and reckless statesmanship.—I am, 


and Yeomanry, and such a sword would be an efficient arm for 
both ; and the Yeomanry would not feel, as they are bound to do 
now, that they are expected, as the cavalry of the Auxiliary 
Forces, to do cavalry work when inefficiently armed for the 
purpose. 

In the quotation from the daily paper mentioned above reference 
is made to keeping the Yeomanry asa “cavalry force.” I believe it 
to be impossible to keep it as anything else, and the authorities must 
have felt the same when they wisely called in all bayonets when the 
Yeomanry returned from South Africa, which I am told by those 
who served there were useless, except as tent-pegs and choppers ; 
and the fact that they were served out is on a par with sending 
Yeomanry out as battalions and companies instead of squadrons 
and troops, their natural units, to which they reverted soon after 
their arrival at the front. Had any serious attempt been made 
to convert the Yeomanry into mounted infantry, I am absolutely 
convinced that the force would not have continued to exist three 
years; but armed as cavalry and trained as cavalry, with modifi- 
cations necessary owing to modern firearms, I see no reason why 
the Yeomanry should not continue to be a very fine force, and 
well worth their cost to the country. 

—I am, Sir, &c., C. 

P.S.—I would point out that in encounters between small 
bodies referred to the carrying of the sword makes the differ- 
ence whether a man is to be able to strike a blow for himself 
or not. Without it he cannot; and, I ask, are we justified in 
sending men on active service unless they are armed, as far 
as human foresight can arm them, to fight in all circumstances 
in which they may be attacked? I maintain that we are not. 

[The question raised by our correspondent is of great 
importance, and should not be decided without the closest 
consideration. On the whole, we incline to the view expressed 
above,—i.e., that in favour of retaining the sword. It is the 
view, we may remark, supported by General French in his 
striking evidence on the point before the War Commission. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 


LIBERAL UNIONISTS AND PROTECTION. 

(To rHe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Perhaps you will allow an old Liberal Unionist to 
Yemind your readers of a great Liberal Unionist Conference 
held at the Westminster Town Hall on December 8th, 1887. 








At the Conference and the banquet which foll 
assembled almost the whole Parliamentary par 
Houses of Parliament, and over a thousand delegates ¢ 

every part of the United Kingdom. The words of ‘he 
Liberal Unionist leader are worth recalling to-day :— . 


owed it were 
ty in the two 


Lord Hartington, after urging on the Conservati - 
necessity of avoiding a policy which could be dee my “the 
tionary, and pressing forward all reforms which they phe — 
necessary,” spoke as follows :—“TI have seen that some pa 
has been expressed at the prospect of some division in the U: —_ 
ranks on account of the renewed activity of the disciples of Fane 
trade. Iadmit that this isa danger to which we ought fo - 
shut our eyes. I do not see, however, that the Fair-trade a aaie 
has received support or countenance from any of the reco Mie ys 
responsible leaders of the Conservative party. We Ni a " 
deal about Fair-trade in the Election of 1880, and sonaeieiet 
about it in the Election of 1885, and no doubt as lone as th 
depression which exists in many parts of the country continues to 
last we shall from time to time hear of suggestions of all kinds 
however impracticable, which will be held out in the hope f 
reviving commerce, industry, and prosperity in the countay 7 
do not think it would be possible for us to speak in too strong devin 
in deprecation of the adoption of such a policy as this by the Con. 
servative party. Ifully admit that I do not put the two question 
of Fair-trade and Home-rule on an equal footing. I may sa 1 
should look upon the adoption of some foolish retrograde pei 
in the direction of Fair-trade, which step could probably be re. 
traced again without much mischief being done, as a much less 
grave misfortune than the separation of the Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland,—a step which could never be retraced, at all 
events not without a great political convulsion. At the same 
time, I fully admit that the possibility of a majority being returned 
which could force upon the Government a retrograde policy with 
regard to commercial matters would be a danger so great as 
would threaten to endanger the strength of the Unionist cause 
and I hope the leaders of that party will weigh well the congo. 
quences before they give to it any countenance or support. At 
all events, if such a calamity were to occur as the disruption of 
the Unionist party, then upon those who provoked that disruption 
and not upon us, would rest the responsibility.” ; 


For some fifteen years after the above speech the Conserva. 
tive leaders remained firm in the Free-trade faith. Where 
they stand to-day, or, for the matter of that, who they are in 
either House, is not quite certain. With the Liberal Unionist 
leader it is otherwise. He has shown once more that he can 
keep his head and his feet where weaker men fail and fall, 
and once more he has it in his power to save the country from 


Sir, &c., A LIBERAL UNIONIST. 

[Our correspondent’s quotation is most useful. Surely the 
Duke of Devonshire, when these words are recalled to his 
mind, cannot doubt that his duty is to lead those who are 
both Unionists and Free-traders, and who are determined to 
remain both. He owes it to us, no less than to himself, to 
assume the leadership of the Free-trade Unionists. — Ep. 
Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


THE NARROW LANE. 


All forlorn and lost was I 
In that lonely place, 
But He stooped and tenderly 
Looked upon my face. 
Staunched the life blood witha 
touch, 
Healed the grievous sore, 
Saying: “I have loved thee 
much, 
Go, and sin no more.” 


Then I climbed, for so He bade, 
Up the rocky side, 
Slipping still, but undismayed, 
To a champaign wide, 
Where the winds of God are 
free, 
Where the sun above, 
As I lay in mortal pain, And the sweet stars looked on 
Gasping nigh to death, me 
One came walking up the lane, With a silent love. 
Jesus of Nazareth. Where I was alone with Him, 
He was clad in simple white, He with me alone, 
Lifting hands to bless, And though mortal sight 
And about Him shone the light dim, 
Of His holiness. I am stronger grown. 


He came near, and passed not by,| For His spirit-searching eyes 
Stayed upon His way: Quicken heart and brain, 

Hope sprang up, I knew not why,| And blot out the memories 
As forlorn I lay. Of the narrow lane. 


E. D. 8. 





In a narrow lane I stood: 
Rescue there was none: 

And the enemy of good 
Blotted out the sun. 


He that wooed me as a friend 
Strung his iron bow, 

Swiftly came to make an end 
In a single blow. 


Chose an arrow dipped in gall 
(Hatred on his brow), 

Slow the mocking words let fall: 
“ Fool, I have thee now.” 


Swift the bitter arrow sped, 
Cleft my heart in twain: 
So he left me there for dead 

In the narrow lane. 
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MR. MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE.* 

[Szconp Noricsg.] 

ing page of his introduction Mr. Morley himself 
_ parti Pf the difficulties which specially belong to 
— a task as he is undertaking. The first is the difficulty of 
on uch a biography at all so soon after the death of 
t, while the “ashes of controversy are still hot,” 
while we “still stand 80 near to the events.” The difficulty of 
attaining either real impartiality or true proportion is indeed 
great; but the second difficulty, that of drawing the line between 
history and biography, is greater still. With the first he 
has succeeded in grappling very well; with the second he 
has made a manful, nay, a noble, effort to grapple, but it 
remains insuperable. It is soon, but not too soon, to write 
biography. It is too soon to write history. If, as we hold, 

Mr. Morley’s Gladstone is less fair than his Cromwell, 

of which mention was made last week, it is because 

the historic view of Cromwell is attainable, while the 
historic view of Mr. Gladstone is not yet attainable. 

What, it is often asked, will be the verdict of history upon 

Mr, Gladstone? What did he actually achieve which will 

live, and in virtue of which he himself will live in history ? 

What are his most memorable political acts, his most salient 

characteristics ? How far does this new presentment enable 

us to answer these questions? The first it can, for the 
reasons given above, enable us to answer only to a very 
limited degree. For the verdict of history we must await the 
due time of history. As to the second, it gives us more help. 

In an autobiographic note, as we read, undated, but written 

near the end of his days, Mr. Gladstone writes :— 

“Tam by no means sure, upon a calm review, that Providence 
has endowed me with anything that can be called a striking gift. 
But if there be such a thing entrusted to me it has been shown 
at certain political junctures in what may be termed appreciation 
of the general situation and its results. To make good the idea 
this must not be considered as the simple acceptance of public 
opinion, founded upon the discernment that it has risen to a 
certain height needful for a given work, like a tide. It is an 
insight into the facts of particular eras and their relation one to 
another which generates in the mind a conviction that the 
materials exist for forming a public opinion and for directing it 
to a particular end. There are four occasions of my life with 
respect to which I think these considerations may be applicable. 
They are these:—(1) The renewal of the Income Tax in 1853; 
(2) the proposal of religious equality for Ireland, 1868. .... .” 
Here Mr. Morley makes a pause and says :-— 

“The remaining two will appear in good time. It is easy to 
label this with the ill-favoured name of opportunist. Yet if an 
opportunist be defined as a statesman who declines to attempt to 
doa thing until he believes that it can really be done, what is 
this but to call him a man of common sense?” 

The remaining two occasions alluded to by Mr. Gladstone, 
when they do appear, are found to be the introduction of 
Home-rule and the attempt, defeated by, in Mr. Morley’s 
own words, “the hopelessly adverse reply of his colleagues,” 
to dissolve upon the question of the powers and position of 
the House of Lords in January, 1894, a few months after that 
Chamber had so decisively rejected the Home-rule Bill. 

“To know the season when to take 
Occasion by the hand and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet,”— 

this, as the great poet of his age had sung nearly half-a- 
century earlier, is indeed one of the greatest qualities of a 
statesman. To strike when the iron is hot is, in homelier 
language, the secret of much success. “Concentration,” as was 
said last week, is what Mr. Gladstone claimed as the chief 
secret of his own achievements. To know when the iron was 
hot, and to strike hard when he did strike: these, then. were 
the arts to which he laid claim. Did he possess them? Of 
his financial ability there will be no doubt. The “triumph 
of 1853,” as Mr. Morley calls it, was the prelude of many 
memorable Budget triumphs, and if other Chancellors of the 
Exchequer succeeded nearly as well after him, it was because 
he had shown them the way. 

But the Irish Church Bill, on which so much eulogy is 
often bestowed, it seems difficult to regard now as an achieve- 
ment of such immense magnitude as it appeared to men in 
the heat of the fray. The Irish Church had really no great 


writing § 
the subjec 





* The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By John Morley. 3vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co, [£2 2s, net.] 


strength. It was not ancient. It was not popular. It was 
recruited from outside, and could point to few great sons, 
few great works of its own. In its own country it was 
notoriously without friends; and the bulk of the English 
people knew little and cared less about it. The triumph was, 
in truth, a victory over a very strong position, but over a very 
weak enemy. As to Home-rule, Mr. Morley claims that here 
again Mr. Gladstone was right, and cites as proof the “real 
progress that he made up to the catastrophe at the end of 
1890.” But the way in which the verdict of the House of 
Lords was received in the country, as well as by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own colleagues, is at least a very strong answer in the 
negative direction. 


That Mr. Gladstone had, indeed, a remarkable power of 
discerning when the iron could be heated may be allowed, 
but rather on the strength of other instances than these four. 
That he had unrivalled powers of blowing the bellows and 
heating the metal by his own blows, all will concede. This is 
really half his greatness. Mr. Morley gives us another list of 
Mr. Gladstone’s own compilation. ‘“Ruminating in the late 
evening of his life,” he says, “over his legislative work, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote: ‘Selecting the larger measures, and looking 
only to achieved results, I should take the following heads,— 
(1) the Tariffs, 1842-60 ; (2) Oxford University Act; (3) Post 
Office Savings Banks; (4) Irish Church Disestablishment; 
(5) Irish Land Acts; (6) Franchise Acts.” This excludes, he 
adds, the last of all his efforts,—the Irish Government Bill. 
These, then, are the achievements by which Mr. Gladstone 
wished his fame to stand or fall. Two questions suggest them- 
selves. Are they great and are they his own? With some 
of them we have dealt already. The “Tariffs” undoubtedly, 
taken as a whole, include a great series of great measures, 
but the earlier steps and the dées méres he would have been 
the last to withdraw from the credit either of Sir Robert 
Peel or the Corn-law pioneers. It is the immense develop- 
ment which he gave to their beginnings which is his own. 
When the situation was created he showed abundant genius 
in meeting its requirements. Of this the second instance, 
that of the Oxford University Act, is, as we read it in these 
pages, an even more striking example. Mr. Gladstone was 
averse to the measure, even more averse than appears on the 
face of Mr. Morley’s narrative. He spoke strongly, almost 
bitterly, against it. Here he certainly was no opportunist, 
and he failed to perceive the popular feeling in its favour. 
But when he was brought to consider it on its own merits, 
when the case, excellently prepared by the Oxford reformers, 
was laid before him, his sense of justice and that “instinct 
for improvement ”’—which, as Mill remarked, “ was incarnate 
in him”—carried the day, and he became an ideal instrument 
for conducting it safely through the House. 


As to the Post Office Savings Banks Act, here indeed was a 
measure not heroic but better than heroic, and for its passing 
Mr. Gladstone deserves, and will long deserve, a silent grati- 
tude better than any plaudits of multitudes. The Irish Land 
Acts were larger achievements still and more his own, but, as 
Mr. Morley seems to admit, they were only partial and pro- 
visional measures, great in their tendency and significance 
rather than inthemselves. Soagain with the Franchise Acts, 
the magnitude of the achievement lay rather in the resource 
and energy with which they were carried than in any origin- 
ality of conception. And for their actual “piloting,” as in 
that of the Irish Church Bill, as is now generally known and 
appears in Mr. Morley’s pages, the Queen deserves no small 
measure of gratitude. 

Mr. Morley resents, and naturally, the view that Mr. Glad- 
stone was, in “the ill-favoured sense,” an opportunist. But 
was he not an opportunist in another? “ For my part,” Mr. 
Gladstone said, “I have not been so happy at any time of my 
life as to be able sufficiently to adjust the proper conditions 
of handling any difficult question until the question itself was 
at the door.” This is a very natural attitude in a busy man, 
especially a politician. But it may be questioned whether 
Mr. Gladstone ought not to have combated it more. He rather 
aggravated it by his general habit. He spoke of his own life 
as “ having been passed in unintermittent hurry.” It is true 
that his biographer contends that “this does not mean and 
has nothing to do with haste in forming pregnant resolves.” 
But others have held, and will after reading this story of his 





life continue to hold, a different opinion, the opinion that, 
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especially in later years, he did not give himself sufficient time 
to think beforehand what was likely to arise or how to meet it. 
This record shows too much of “ drift,” too little of prevision 
and provision. Notably would this seem to have been so in the 
case of many of those affairs which damaged Mr. Gladstone 
more than any others, alike with his own friends and with his 
foes,—the Education Bill and the Bradlaugh brawl, the affair 
of Gordon and the Soudan, and the affair of the Transvaal. 
With regard to his Irish policy, the chief fault to be found is 
that he only once in the whole of his long life and career, 
whether in office or out of office, visited the country for which 
he undertook such stupendous responsibilities, and that then, 
as Mr, Morley says with evident regret, he did not go beyond 
a “very decidedly English Pale, and of the multitude of 
strange things distinctively Irish he had little chance of seeing 
much,” 


No; Mr. Morley is right. Mr. Gladstone’s greatness con- 
sists not so much in “what he did” as in “ what he was.” He 
was immersed in “ working the institutions of his country,” 
and in modifying them so that he could work them better. 
His legislation was like his oratory,—its merit did not consist 
in purple patches, but in sustained effort and work-day 
achievement. His speeches are mostly not literature. They 
will not live, like‘those of Burke or Bright, in collections of 
“elegant extracts.” ‘But they gained their end. Great among 
orators, among debaters he was consummate. So he has left 
behind him certain definite large measures, but what is larger, 
a huge volume of detailed service, in the course of which he 
gave a new set to men’s thoughts and aspirations. He 
was a great “liberator.” He was born into a narrow time 
when pent-up forces were struggling for expansion and 
threatening to explode. He was brought up to the belief 
that they must be restrained; he learned that they must be 
freed. “I can truly put,’ he said to Mr. Morley, “all the 
change that has come into my politics into a sentence. I was 
brought up to distrust and to dislike liberty, I learned to 
believe in it. That is the key to all my changes.” And 
so, indeed, it was. It is at once his great glory and his 
limitation. It made him individualist rather than collectivist, 
greater in destruction than in construction. One of the oddest 
and greatest, as he himself with much magnanimity calls it, 
“the most singular and palpable errors he ever made, and 
the least excusable,” was due to this cause, his declaration 
that “ Jefferson Davis had made a nation,” and his suggestion 
that it should be recognised. It is argued that he did not 
sympathise with the South; but he himself wrote that he did, 
not indeed more, but also not less, than with the North. He 
thought they both had equal rights to be free and to be 
nations. And beyond the nation he did not go. It is not 
fair, as Mr. Morley points out, to say that he aimed at getting 
rid of the Colonies. As early as 1852 he made a speech on 
the New Zealand Bill which was certainly far in advance of 
the ideas of that day. But of the Colonial Empire as a 
greater whole more favourable to freedom than the nation it 
cannot be said that these volumes show him to have thought. 
If he, however, had not in the largest sense a creative 
policy, he imported into politics noble ideas with which all 
policy, to be enduring, must square. He had, as he claimed 
for himself, “uprightness of intention.” He was, as Lord 
Salisbury said of him, “a great Christian statesman.” He carried 
conscience into the political arena. His scruples began with 
his first days in the House, notably in the first Opium War. 
It is true that his conscience led him into sad dilemmas; and 
not all Mr. Morley’s tact can reconcile us to his strangely 
worldly, we had almost said cynical, attitude toward public 
crime in Ireland, or private delinquency in Mr. Parnell. But 
Mr. Morley may rightly claim for him that his career was, 
beyond even the measure of very great careers, not only large 
but lofty; and that even in the turbid medium of politics, 
where, as he said so pathetically himself, “ideals are never 
realised,” his own achievement to no small extent belied this 
melancholy aphorism ; while for the rest his unrealised ideals 
had for mankind that potency which ideals and noble ideals, 
realised or not, possess, and possess as nothing else does, 

It will remain next week to attempt the easier and more 
grateful task of showing what in his more private life was the 
man whose public appearance and action were so momentous 
and memorable. 





—.., 
MR. WATSON’S POEMS,* 
THOUGH we may regret the tone, and decli 
ay FE 4 ’ ne to . 
justice, of certain passages in this volume, we ite 7 be 
never have had, any intention of levelling the ch Pelee 
one : 4 & the charge of antj- 
patriotism against the writer, a charge which he antic} 
will be revived to his prejudice. Against the seinen 
of the poems nothing can be urged. In regard to an 
original issue it may, we think, be fairly contended that pre. 
a great struggle is irrevocably joined, anything that tends a 
blunt the national resolution is to ‘be deprecated, so } 
as the conduct of a war is above reproach; but that an 
is precisely the point on which we cannot expect aor, a 
pect agreement 
from Mr. Watson. For our own part, we have always been 
ready to acknowledge that the action of those who felt d 
doubt and pain as to our action in the recent conflict was jo. 
patible with the most sincere, if not the highest, patriotism ee 
that their resentment with their country was due to the fact 
that they could not bear to see her, as they believed, in the 
wrong. The estrangement of a truly patriotic poet from hig 
country during a great national crisis is not a new thing 
But we could wish that the attitude of Mr. Watson had 
approached more closely to that of Wordsworth in the sonnet 
which he wrote in 1803:— 
“England! the time is come when thou should’st wean 
Thy heart from its emasculating food; 
The truth should now be better understood; 
Old things have been unsettled ; we have seen 
Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 
But for thy trespasses ; and, at this day, 
If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 
Aught good were destined, thou would’st step between, 
England! all nations in this charge agree : 
But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 
Far—far more abject, is thine Enemy : 
Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 
Of thy offences be a heavy weight: 
Oh grief that Earth’s best hopes rest all with Thee!” 

Mr. Watson tells us that “the verses which occupy the 
ensuing pages were inspired by the hope of assisting in the 
promotion of a reasonable human feeling towards those who 
were our adversaries in the late epical conflict”—we prefer 
that phrase to “ignoble quarrel” used elsewhere—and that 
aim is best achieved in the fine sonnet on “The Enemy” 
which opens the volume:— 

“ Unskilled in Letters and in Arts unversed ; 

Ignorant of empire; bounded in their view 

By the lone billowing veldt, where they upgrew 

Amid great silences ; a people nursed 

Apart—the far-sown seed of them that erst 

Not Alva’s sword could tame; now, blindly hurled 

Against the march of the majestic world, 

They fight and die, with dauntless bosoms curst. 

Crazed, if you will; demented, not to yield 

Ere all be lost! And yet it seems to me 

They fought as noblest Englishmen did use 

To fight, for freedom; and no Briton he, 

Who to such valour in a desperate field 

A knightly salutation can refuse.” 
Only the home-keeping Jingoes of the music-halls could 
refrain from endorsing nearly every word of the above sonnet, 
which reflects the attitude adopted by all the hest of those 
who fought on our side in the war. Nor can any exception 
be taken to the lines “ Past and Present” which follow :— 

“ When lofty Spain came towering up the seas 
This little stubborn land to daunt and quell, 
The winds of heaven were our auxiliaries, 
And smote her, that she fell. 
Ah, not to-day is Nature on our side! 
The mountains and the rivers are our foe. 
And Nature with the heart of man allied 
Is hard to overthrow.” 

Writing of Mr. Watson’s noble Coronation Ode last year, 
we spoke of it as being instinct with the spirit of sober 
Imperialism, and this spirit animates some of the finest pieces 
in the collection. In this category we would place the lines 
headed “ Rome and Another” :— 

“She asked for all things, and dominion such 

As never man had known, 

The gods first gave; then lightly, touch by touch, 
O’erthrew her seven-hilled throne. 

Imperial Power, that hungerest for the globe, 
Restrain thy conquering feet, 

Lest the same Fates that spun thy purple robe 
Should weave thy winding-sheet.” 


* For England: Poems Written during Estrangement, By William Watson 
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— Ct . . . 
of the ensuing pieces is by no means so re- 
“a Ye. rating them one is fain to remember that 
be wroth with those we love doth work like madness in the 
” And yet Mr. Watson’s indignation against the majority 
of his countrymen in their espousal of what he sincerely and 
ionately believes to have been an unjust quarrel, and his 
hitter reprobation of the methods adopted in prosecuting it, 
ver extinguish his love for his country or inspire him with 
> Schadenfreude which takes the form of exultation 


form of , . 
= his country’s disasters. Besides, his estrangement is only 


¢emporary. As he puts it in his lines to Mr. James Bryce,— 


«J Jose not hope or faith in this great land, 
This many-victoried, many-heroed land, 
Though hope oft sinks, and faith is hard to hold. 
She that with ruthless John and truthless Charles, 
And James the despicable, by voice or sword 
Strove, and not vainly, for her liberties ; 
She that from him, the humbler of the world, 
‘Whose thunderous heel was on submitted thrones, 
Kept whole and virginal her liberties ; 
She that so joyed at sound of other lands: 
Heaved high with passion for their liberties ; 
Shall yet win back—'tis thus at least I dream, 
Being her lover, and dreaming from the heart— 
Shall yet win back her lost and wandering soul, 
Shall yet recall herself from banishment ; 
Shall yet remember—she forgets to-day— 
How the munificent hands of Life are full 
Of gifts more covetable an hundredfold 
Than man’s dominion o’er reluctant man. 


“to 
prain. 


RY I Rehr re  e la 
The Caesars and the Alexanders pass 
Whilst he that drank the hemlock, he that drank 
The Cup more dread, on Calvary hill, remain, 
Servants and mighty conquerors of the world.” 

Against the gospel of material aggrandisement he utters a 
weighty protest in “The True Imperialism ” :— 

“ Here, while the tide of conquest rolls 
Against the distant golden shore, 
The starved and stunted human souls 

Are with us more and more. 
Vain is your Science, vain your Art, 
Your triumphs and your glories vain, 
To feed the hunger of their heart 
And famine of their brain. 
Your savage deserts howling near, 
Your wastes of ignorance, vice, and shame,— 
Is there no room for victories here, 
No field for deeds of fame? 
Arise and conquer while ye can 
The foe that in your midst resides, 
And build within the mind of Man 
The Empire that abides.” 

We have already quoted fully, perhaps too fully in view of 
the slender proportions of this volume, in illustration of the 
spirit of the singer. We cannot refrain, however, from giving, 
asian example of the purely poetic quality of Mr. Watson's 
verse, the sonnet entitled “‘ Melancholia ” :— 

“In the cold starlight, on the barren beach, 

Where to the stones the rent sea-tresses clave, 

I heard the long hiss of the backward wave 

Down the steep shingle, and the hollow speech 

Of murmurous cavern-lips, nor other breach 

Of ancient silence. None was with me, save 

Thoughts that were neither glad nor sweet nor brave, 

But restless comrades, each the foe of each. 

And I beheld the waters in their might 

Writhe as a dragon by some great spell curbed 

And foiled ; and one lone sail ; and over me 

The everlasting taciturnity ; 

The august, inhospitable, inhuman night 

Glittering magnificently unperturbed.” 
Here, it seems to us, the great qualities of Mr. Watson's verse 
are conspicuously exemplified. Here we have concentration, 
dignity, weight without stiffness or rigidity of metre, an un- 
erring felicity of phrase, a frugal but effective use of ullitera- 
tion, and a sense of pageantry which never degenerates into 
turgid rhetoric. We may add that in another poem, ‘‘ Meta- 
morphosis,” Mr. Watson shows the possession of that rare 
gift, of which Tennyson's “ Tears, Idle Tears” is perhaps the 
most notable illustration, of using the medium of blank verse 
im such a way as to convey the impression of a rhymed lyric 
measure, 





CHATHAM.* 
Tue authentic Life of Chatham is still to be written. The 
best account that we have of the great Minister is contained 


* Chatham, By A. S. McDowall, B.A. London: Methuen and Co. [3s. 6d.1 





in Macaulay’s two essays, which remain unchallenged, and it 
is something of a disgrace that the services of the great 
Minister have not been celebrated upon the august scale 
which he would have appreciated. Mr. McDowall’s little book 
does but supplement Macaulay’s sketch. It fills in the details 
and yet weakens the impression. But it may be read with 
profit by those who like their history in a compact form, and 
the picture which it presents is in most of its traits just and 
lifelike. 

William Pitt the elder entered the House of Commons 
under profound disadvantages. Mr. McDowall thinks that 
he was an adventurer, in the same sense that Canning and 
Disraeli were adventurers; in other words, that while he was 
resolved, as they were, never to sacrifice principle on the altar 
of opportunity, he had no fixed stake in the country. This 
opinion does not seem to us quite sound. If William Pitt 
was not himself a landed proprietor, he was the son of a 
wealthy house; he held a commission in the Guards and a 
place in the Royal household; he was connected with 
more than one great family. Moreover, he first entered 
Parliament as the representative of Old Sarum, a rotten 
borough, to sit for which was a privilege to which a political 
adventurer could not aspire. But if Pitt was not an 
“adventurer” in Mr. McDowall’s sense, he had to fight with 
heavy odds. The King had a profound dislike of him, and 
the Ministers for whom corruption was an inheritance feared 
his uncompromising honesty. So that though he believed 
himself the true saviour of the country, he was compelled 
to wait many years for the responsibilities of office. Nor 
was the popular opinion of him more favourable than his 
Sovereign’s. The Gazetteer detected in him “an overbearing 
disposition and a weak judgment”; it declared that he 
“assumed the character of a great man, which he is in no way 
able to support”; and urged him to consider “that every one 
who has the same natural imperfections with Tully, has not 
therefore the same natural perfections, that though his neck 
should be as long, his body as slender, yet his voice may not be 
as sonorous, his action may not be as just.” Time proved the 
falsity of this detraction; but the judgment of the Gazetteer 
was generally endorsed, and Pitt had to force his way into 
power by his own courage and talent. Even when he first 
gave his support to the Government he was charged with in- 
consistency. He had done his best to denounce Carteret, and 
in giving his countenance to the Government he supported 
Carteret’s policy. In this action there was, perhaps, a suspicion 
of change. But Pitt was large-minded enough to know that 
consistency was not the first of political virtues, and he was 
inspired by a keen sense of his own ability to govern the 
country. He knew that in Carteret’s hands the reins of office 
would always be loosely held, and he was patriotic enough to 
desire that England should be governed by the man best able 
to save her,—namely, himself. Had he failed, he might have 
been condemned as both arrogant and inconsistent. But he 
did not fail, and the end which he achieved abundantly 
justified the means employed. 


Yet even after he had become Paymaster of the Forces his 
difficulties were not finished. He was passed over again in 1754, 
and he began to despair of the future. “ All ardour for public 
business is really extinguished in my mind,” he wrote to 
Hardwicke, “and I am totally deprived of all consideration 
by which alone I could have been of any use. The weight of 
immovable Royal displeasure is a load too great to move 
under; it must crush any man—it has sunk and broke me.” 
Such was one of the many laments which Pitt uttered with 
perfect justice concerning the King’s disfavour. Mr. McDowall 
says that they show Pitt at his weakest and his worst. We 
cannot agree with him. For a statesman the King’s approval 
was the first necessity, and there was no weakness in Pitt’s com- 
plaint that the services which he would render his country 
were declined. Yet even the King himself must have been 
conscious of his folly when Pitt at last took office as War 
Minister. Indeed, no statesman ever made more splendid 
use of his opportunity. With Pitt thought and action were 
one during these eventful years. Not only did he arouse 
England from the apathy into which she had fallen, but he 
won victories all the world over, and firmly established 
the British Empire in Canada, in India, and in every 
quarter where England opposed the arms of France. Truly 





his achievement was nothing less than what Sir John 
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Seeley called “the expansion of England.” Not content 
with fighting in Canada and in Germany, Pitt in 1758 
despatched two expeditions to West Africa, capturing 
Goree and Senegal, and organised two descents upon the 
French coast. The next year saw the capture of Quebec, and 
the irreparable loss of Wolfe. A year later the French power 
was broken in India, and the tale of Pitt’s successes was told. 
Throughout all these campaigns Pitt’s was the directing brain. 
As Mr. McDowall points out, Pitt was not merely a War 
Minister, as we understand his functions to-day; he also per- 
formed the duties of a modern General Staff. But while he 
lost sight of nothing himself, he showed the greatest skill in 
the choice of those who served him. He was not afraid to 
entrust the fortunes of England to young men. He promoted 
Wolfe over a vast number of officers; while Howe, Amherst, 
and Monckton all owed their advancement to this far-seeing 
Minister. 

In a sense the year 1760 was the culmination of Pitt's 
career. It is true that he played his part in opposing the 
disastrous Peace of Paris, and in attempting by wise con- 
cessions to save our American Colonies. But as his influence 
increased his capacity diminished. In 1765 he could do no 
more than send to Grafton “the best wishes of a Somerset- 
shire bystander.” From time to time he came out of his 
retirement to deliver an eloquent speech or to inspire his 
followers to oppose Lord North’s policy. On April 7th, 1778, 
he made his last speech in the House of Lords, whence 
he was carried unconscious to Downing Street, and a 
month later he was dead. His death, like his life, seems 
to have been modelled upon the deaths of ancient heroes, 
and it is essential to remember that he took Thucydides 
and Plutarch for nis masters. Thucydides he called “the 
historian of our common humanity, the teacher of abstract 
political wisdom,” and in shaping his own course he never 
forgot the lofty examples furnished by Plutarch. He emulated 
the great men of ancient times in the scrupulous probity of 
his career, which was not ostentatious, as Mr. McDowall 
says, but unusual; and them, too, he followed in the pomp 
and circumstance of his least actions. It has been the 
fashion to call him theatrical, and Mr. Lecky detects in him 
something of the charlatan. But if he were theatrical, he 
did but use the means readiest at hand to attract the notice 
and support of the people. <A statesman in a democratic 
country must make himself known, and to be widely known 
is to be histrionic. Few popular statesmen, indeed, have 
escaped this charge, and it weighs but as a feather upon the 
reputation of Pitt. His faults were venial, thongh very much 
might be forgiven to the man who restored her glory to 
England, and established the Empire which is to-day 
England's glory upon the solid basis of patriotism and 
pride. 





DONATELLO.* 
THE book on Donatello which Lord Balcarres has written is a 
model of its kind. Throughout the attention is fixed on the 
sculptor, and the author has never wandered down those 
byways of history and general speculation which open out so 
enticingly to the student of the Italian Renaissance. Far 
too many books which start as studies of a particular artist 
degenerate into a general chronicle of the culture, civilisation, 
and politics of the time in which the subject of the book lived. 
Again, the biographer of an Italian sculptor or painter 
seems unduly interested in contemporary documents relating 
to the squabbles between the artist and his employer, 
the price of the marble block, the weight of the bronze 
for the statue, the quantity of lime for the fresco, or the 
question as to whether ultramarine and gold were supplied 
free by the patron. These questions often occupy more 
space in books on art than the consideration of the 
works of art themselves. The reason of this procedure 
is to be found in the fact that books about artists are 
constantly written by people with only a general feeling for 
art,—persons who in their inability to get a real under- 
standing of the artist content themselves with general 
archaeological and historical irrelevancies. The biographer 
of Donatello is less tempted to wander than are most 
writers, for practically nothing is known of the life of the 
sculptor. All that we know is that 1386 is the probable 


* Donatello, By Lord Balcarres, London: Duckworth and Co, [6z.| 
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date of his birth, that he twice visited Rome, and worked 
for some ten years in Padua, for a shorter period ; 
Siena, and that the rest of his life was spent in Ploy . 
where he died in 1466. That he was an hononahie © 
generous man there seems no doubt, without enemies, 
according to Vasari, benigno e cortese. What more — 
want to know? Surely with such a wondrous life-work ida 
in marble and bronze we can be well satisfied. ” 

Lord Balcarres takes the works in order of production and 
examines each one, uniting subtle and far-reaching Criticis 
to intelligent description. He considers that one of the pci 
merits of Donatello was that he was hampered by no canon of 
art. Hewas to the last degree unconventional. Coming ash 
did just at the time when sculpture was developing ale 
this freedom from formulas was of enormous re 
The sculptors were, as a rule, in advance of the painters in 
the various stages of the development of Italian art, Th 

: é ere 
can be little doubt that the influence which the statues of 
Donatello had upon painting was very great. His researches 
into the human form showed the way towards a freedom of 
treatment impossible before his time. This sculptor’s intense 
feeling for character enabled him to re-create, as it were, the 
human body in art. It was the later Florentine art that 
brought the feeling for the structure of the living body to 
such perfection and culminated in the supreme work of 
Michelangelo. But we can hardly overrate the influence of 
Donatello in leading the way. Donatello was Gothic in 
spirit and unclassical. Character and poignancy of expres. 
sion are the prominent features of his work. The perfections 
of the harmonious balance which belong to the Greeks were 
unknown to him. Formulas of proportion could with him 
never replace the living body. At the root of his art lay 
portraiture. Sometimes it is strongly insisted on, as in thy 
so-called ‘“ Zuccone,’ one of the statues made for the 
Florentine Cathedral. Lord Balcarres says that this work— 
“is one of the eternal mysteries of Italian art. What can have 
been Donatello’s intention? Why give such prominence to this 
graceless type? ...... The Zuccone must belong to the series 
of prophets ; it is fruitless to speculate which. Cherichini may 
have inspired the portrait. Its ugliness is insuperable. It is not 
the vulgar ugliness of a caricature, nor is it the audacious em- 
bodiment of some misshapen creature such as we find in Velasquez, 
in the Gobbo of Verona, or in the gargoyles of Notre Dame. There is 
no deformity about it, probably very little exaggeration. Itissheer, 
uncompromising ugliness ; rendered by the cavernous mouth, the 
blear eyes, the flaccid complexion, the unrelieved cranium—ail 
carried to a logical conclusion in the sloping shoulders and the 
simian arms. But the Zuccone is not ‘revenged of nature’: there 
is nothing to ‘induce contempt.’ On the other hand, indeed, 
there isa touch of sadness and compassion, objective and sub- 
jective, which gives it a charm, even a fascination. Tanto e 
bella, says Bocchi, tanto e vera, tanto e naturale, that one gazes 
upon it in astonishment, wondering in truth why the statue does 
not speak! Bocchi’s criticism cannot be improved. The problem 
has been obfuscated by the modern jargon of art. Donatello has 
been charged with orgies of realism and so forth. There may be 
realism, but the term must be used with discretion; nowadays it 
generally connotes the ugly treatment of an ugly theme, and is 
applied less as a technical description than as a term of abuse. 
Donatello was certainly no realist in the sense that an ideal was 
excluded, nor could he have been led by realism into servile 
imitation or the multiplication of realities. If he saw a man 
with a humped back or a short leg he would have been prepared 
to make his portrait, assuming that the entity was not in conflict 
with the subject in hand. Hence the Zuccone. Its mesmeric 
ugliness is the effect of Donatello’s Gothic creed, and it well 
shows how Donatello, who from his earliest period was opposed 
to the conventions of the Pisan school, took the lead among those 
who founded their art upon the observation of Nature.” 
It would be difficult to state better the essential quality of 
Donatello’s attitude towards Nature. It must not, of course, be 
supposed that Donatello was only interested in subjects like 
the “ Zuccone,” for, above all things, he was the sculptor of 
childhood and youth. But he was interested by human beings 
and not by abstractions. Like the poet of “ Ionica,” he might 
have said, with the alteration of a word :— 

“TI never prayed for Dryads to haunt the woods again, 

Much dearer were the faces of hungering, thirsting men. 
Lord Balcarres makes a very interesting comparison between 
the sense of place, distance, and of light and shade possessed 
by Donatello and the Greeks. The former, when making statues 
for the Campanile, where they were placed some fifty-five feet 
from the ground, worked the marble so that the statue should 
not lose by distance. Of this careful consideration of the 





lighting and distance of the work when placed the Parthenon 
frieze shows no sign. The finest of the statues of saints 
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made by Donatello was the St. George. Of it the writer 

the book before us truly says, “fearless simplicity is 
of hief attribute.” The Saint is no fantastic knight-errant, 
ar ig he the swaggering condottiere, but, in truth, the 


—. gentle knight ” of all ages. This statue has not been 
- agnificent technical ability it 


. time, for with m 
- ideal of chivalry which has not passed away. 
O paldse being a maker of statues, Donatello was unrivalled 

a carver and modeller of low-relief. This exquisite art, 
och geems like drawing on stone or bronze, he carried to 
: ection. In this manner he showed his great powers of 
ition, for many of these reliefs are crowded with 

— In high-relief is the wonderful singing gallery made 
for the Duomo, but now in the Bargello. Here, perhaps, is 
the finest specimen of the sculptor’s treatment of child- 
hood. The wild movement, the unconscious grace, of these 
romping little angels are beyond all praise. Luca della 
Robbia has more of the sweetness of childhood, but not its 
ecstasy of movement. The deep sympathy with children 
is to be seen in the bronze Amorino of the Bargello and that 
incomparable portrait bust called San Giovannino at Faenza. 
The bronze David of the Bargello is older, and no longer a child, 
This work, Lord Balcarres points out, is the first undraped 
statue of the Renaissance. The human figure had been shown 
in reliefs before, but never in a free standing statue. This is 
perhaps the technical masterpiece of its author. The way that 
every part of the figure lives is little short of marvellous. But 
there is no overbalancing of the whole; every detail is sub- 
ordinate to the general effect. The following words fitly 
describe its perfections :— 

“The back is bony and rather angular; the torso is brilliantly 
wrought, with a purity of outline and a morbidezza which made 
the artists in Vasari’s time believe the figure to have been moulded 
from life. One might break the statue into half a dozen pieces, and 
every fragment would retain its vitality and significance.” 
Donatello in modelling this statue showed how beautiful the 
human form was, and that it needed no stylistic inventions, 
—like, for instance, the Greek treatment of the iliac line. 

In taking leave of this book we can sincerely hope that its 
author will pursue his studies of the sculptors of the 


Renaissance. 





NOVELS. 


THE TRUTHFUL LIAR.* 

THE autumn publishing season has already disclosed to us one 
new writer of exceptional talentin the author of Said the Fisher- 
man, A second is now revealed in Mrs. David Ritchie, who 
has given us in The Truthful Liar a novel of quite unusual 
ability and interest, admirably written—if we except an 
secasional obscurity—and rich in the element of surprise. 
To define its peculiar quality we are driven to employ 
the disputable method of comparison. It belongs to the 
same category of fiction as Red Pottage. But this is no case 
of imitation or borrowing : it is merely that in milieu and por- 
traiture, in the incisiveness of the dialogue, and in the occasional 
melodramatic handling of strong situations one is constantly 
reminded of Miss Cholmondeley’s attitude and method. 
The two writers are on parallel lines, so to speak, and in 
noting the resemblance we desire to pay homage to the 
talent, not of one, but of both. 

Mrs. Ritchie’s novel is chiefly concerned with the friendship 
and rivalry of two women, and though one of them has almost 
all the attributes of a heroine—force of will, nobility of 
character, and personal beauty—it is on the weaker but 
infinitely cleverer of the two that the interest of the reader is 
concentrated throughout. Jean Briarley is a born altruist 
with a boundless gift of self-sacrifice, whose action can be 
safely predicted in any set of circumstances. Blanche 
Cumnor, on the other hand, is an uncertain quantity in whom 
the intellect is far stronger than the will. Well read, acutely 
critical, with a keen sense of the ridiculous and no respecter 
of persons, she is, nevertheless, a victim of the spretae injuria 
formae, and painfully conscious that in the surroundings in 
which she is destined to pass her life her lack of good looks 
and of conventional accomplishments places her at a hopeless 
disadvantage alongside of any bouncing hoyden. She hungers 
for affection, yet can only inspire a qualified admiration for 





* The Truthful Liar, By Mrs, David G, Ritchie. London: Methuen 


hercleverness. Hence she has come to use her wit as a weapon 
to make up for her lack of personal attractiveness, and runs 
the risk of being constantly misunderstood by persons of 
average intelligence. At the opening of the story Blanche’s 
dissatisfaction with the scheme of things in general has been 
heightened by her enforced removal from a Cathedral town to 
a countryside entirely populated by Philistines. From a state 
of boredom bordering on despair she is suddenly rescued by the 
companionship of a philanthropic squire, a kindly, intelligent, 
somewhiut inarticulate man, who is anxious to supplement his 
practical schemes for ameliorating the condition of his tenants 
and workpeople by a detailed description of his methods. As 
Blanche foresees, he proposes that they should collaborate in 
the projected book, and the scheme is already mapped out, 
when the arrival of Jean Briarley, who has recently lost both 
husband and child in India, awakens the demon of jealousy in 
the heart of her best friend. For Blanche has fallen in love 
with the squire, and misinterprets his frank admiration of her 
friend’s practical abilities, and his sudden appeal to her in a 
delicate and dangerous emergency, as indications of an attach- 
ment which does not exist. We confess it to be a little hard to 
understand why Cuthbert did not fall in love with Jean, but 
it is at least arguable that Blanche’s qualities are more com- 
plementary to his own than those of her friend; and besides, 
as the French saying goes, “ one chooses friends, one submits 
to love.” Anyhow, Cuthbert’s inarticulateness, and the strange 
situation developed by Jean’s sojourn as a nurse under the roof 
of a disreputable neighbour, a dissolute young decadent who 
is “cut” by the county, only aggravate Blanche’s misunder- 
standing, and impel her, from a mixture of pique, jealousy, 
and morbid curiosity, to acts of recklessness from the conse- 
quences of which ske is with difficulty rescued by her friends. 
How her better nature reasserts itself after this brief interval 
of madness, how she endeavours to emulate the self-sacrifice of 
her friend, and how she is repaid for her generosity, we do not 
intend to divulge in detail, beyond saying that the final stages. 
of this very engrossing story avoid the danger of an anti- 
climax without any serious sacrifice of verisimilitude. 


In describing the character, habits, and household of the 
vicious but artistic Towers Mrs. Ritchie shows a tendency to 
melodramatic sentimentalism which somewhat impairs the 
“lifelikeness” of the whole. On the other hand, her comedy 
is excellent, and the lighter scenes between Blanche and her 
mother, a most charming and gracious person in spite of her 
irrelevant, and even foolish, talk, are admirably done. Lastly, 
we must not fail to mention the Dean, a statuesque and 
engaging figure, whom the reader suspects at the outset of 
priggish, or even Pecksniffian, tendencies, but who improves 
amazingly on further acquaintance. The minor characters, 
again, are drawn with incisiveness and humour, and there is a 
verve, and on occasion a real eloquence, in Mrs. Ritchie's style 
which greatly enhance the pleasure of perusal. 





A Daughter of the Pit. By Margaret Doyle Jackson. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Jackson gives us in this book skilful combina- 
tions of interests. A young American comes over to an English 
colliery with the idea of introducing a coal-cutting machine, 
Thus we have the subject, always capable of effective develop- 
ment, of the quarrel between labour and labour-saving machinery. 
In the transaction of his business the visitor makes the 
acquaintance of various inhabitants of the mining town, among 
them the heroine, who is the “ Daughter of the Pit,” though she 
follows the more feminine employment of a school-teacher. 
This love-story, as well as the others which are more or less con- 
nected with it, is told in a very attractive way. The tragical 
element is supplied by a great accident in the mine, one full of 
old workings, with a fiery atmosphere. This gives occasion for a 
very graphic description, as good a thing in its way as we have 
seen. 

Barbara Winslow, Rebel. By Beth Ellis. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—This is astory of Monmouth’s Rebellion. It is con- 
structed on the usual lines. Barbara is, of course, a very beauti- 
ful young woman, and as courageous as she is beautiful. With a 
brother hiding from the laws, a friend who is betrothed to the 
said brother, and her own lover, she has no reason to complain of 
a want of incident in her life. And, of course, Jeffreys appears 
on the scene, and things move on very briskly indeed. It is in 
her picturing of Jeffreys that Miss Ellis makes the strong point 
of her story. She has formed a theory of his character, which 
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and in a way accounts for his behaviour. There is too much of 
the melodramatic about the story, and the dialogue is wanting in 
ease and naturalness. Still, Barbara Winslow, Rebel, is not a 
wholly commonplace book. 

From a Davos Balcony. By A. McLaren. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)—Miss (or Mrs.) McLaren has chosen the tiresome form of a 
series of letters in which to tell her story. The feeling of the 
exhilaration produced by the cold of the high Alps in winter is 
well given, but the chronicles of life in a winter hotel are rather 
small beer. However, a novel in which the scene is laid in the 
place to which one is going is always interesting reading, and this 
story can, therefore, be recommended to people ordered to Davos. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A FISCAL ALLEGORY. 

Down with the Sign! a Tale of Free-Trade. By Emptor. 
{Grant Richards. 1s.)—In the course of a brief story the 
assues of the controversy are here stated in such a form that 
all who run may read and understand, while the application 
of disastrous economics to the home life of the people is shown 
with a pathos that is heart-rending and truly tragic in its un- 
adorned simplicity of phrase. It might almost have been written 
by the authoress of “Adam Bede.” The scene is the great iron- 
works on the Territory of Frank English. An industrial settle- 
ment had arisen for the workers. There were the works, the town, 
the retail shops, the great establishments of the wholesale traders. 
It is a stern community working hard for daily bread. The “Home 
Traders ” supplemented the resources of the settlement by those 
of other wholesale traders (the Quondams and the Foreigners) in the 
Expanse beyond the Territory. All these dwellers in the Expanse 
made a charge for admission to their Territory to the people who 
brought them in goods. “Alone, the Home Traders made no 
charge: over Frank English’s great’ portals, at the entrance 
to the Territory, could be read: ‘Admission Free” ..... It 
was with him a steadfast article of faith that the more 
freely commodities are exchanged and the more briskly 
they are circulated, the more brisk and energetic will be the 
life and movement of the community.” English had a 
general manager of his Territory called Janitor,a worthy but 
not very judicious sort of person, who in the course of his work 
came a good deal into contact with the men employed by 
Everard the ironmaster. The home life of these men is brought 
vividly before us. There is young Bob Crayke, the fitter, his 
wife, and their two little children, none of them physically strong, 
but with careful management doing as well as might be expected 
on 24s. a week; there is old Jerry Wilkison, earning £1 a week, 
and living with his widowed daughter-in-law and helping to 
maintain the home. The life in the two cottages is obviously 
drawn from nature. In this community, given the virtues of 
sobriety and patience, life was possible and not unhappy, but it 
was Yery near the margin of production. The social equilibrium 
was tnstable, and depended on stability of prices. Suddenly to 
the ‘over-anxious Janitor the brilliant thought occurred to 
imitate the Quondams and Foreigners, who seemed, with their 
ever-increasing stream of free goods, to be hampering the Home 
Traders.. He would make them pay to come in. So he besieged 
Frank English. He wished to put up a sign, like the dwellers on 
the Expsnse : “ Admission 6d. Special terms on application.” A 
conversation with Jerry led toachange. “ Admission 7d.,’—the 
additional penny to form a pension fund for the old workmen. 
At last Janitor gets his way, and the fatal sign is raised. The 
economi* consequences are worked out with a ruthless hand. We 
see them operating in the cottages of Bob Crayke and Jerry Wilkison. 
The Sign, apart from the misery at home, is a failure. It strains 
the relations of English and the Quondams, whose trade after all 
goes to the Foreigners, and not only checks the introduction of food, 
but raises the price of all food to that of the most heavily taxed 
importer. Tea and tobacco alone are cheap, and their abuse com- 
plicates the issue. Wages, it is true, in the end rise through 
scarcity of labour—for the workmen flee away to happier lands— 
but net in proportion to the growing price of food. The Angel of 
Death, as in Egypt of old time, moves from home to home. The 
breaking point is reached ; the workman rise with the cry, “ Down 
with the Sign!” and Janitor, with all his ideas, is swept away. 
But it is too late in at least one home, for Bob, returning from 
the riot, finds Polly and her wizened new baby dead on the cottage 
floor. This clever little book deserves a wide circulation. 











Scottish Chap Book Literature. By William Harvey. (A. 
Gardner, Paisley. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Harvey enumerates and 
describes a number of Chap-books, and even gives some humorous 








extracts from the books themselves. 
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Lost in Blunderland. By Caroline Lewis. With 60 Illustra. 
tions by S. R. (W. Heinemann. 2s. 6d.)—Time deals unkind} 
with some satirists, but the author of this sequel cannot complain 
His points are sharper than ever. How well, for instance have 
things turned out in the matter of the White Knight! Heiss 
little uneasy. His “dear old horse,” ‘John Bull, “hag shied at 
his beautiful army corpses, six of them all laid out and four ag 
dead as the drill-book,” and has jibbed at his “superior Argenting 
mutton”; and he fears that “if he were to take off his cast-iron 
clothes no one would give him any others.” But Clara reassures 
him. “Iam fond of you, you see,” she says, “ though I’m sure I 
don’t know why,” and she “ will tell them to give you some very 
pretty ones.” And hasn’t she done it? Hasn’t she given him 
the “ gorgeous East”? And here is Sir Gordon Sprigg finding 
“stickphast ” eminently useful as “ office glue.” Good luck and 
native wit have combined to make this an excellent continuation, 





Observations of a Naturalist in the Pacific, 1896-99. By H. B, 
Guppy, M.B. Vol. I. (Macmillan and Co. 15s. net.)—This 
volume, with its three hundred and ninety-two pages, is devoted 
to a description of Vanua Levu, one of the Fiji group. It has an 
area of two thousand five hundred square miles, and a maximum 
elevation of three thousand five hundred feet. Dr. Guppy devotes 
chaps. 1-16 to the “Geological and General Physical Features” 
of the various districts of the island. He begins with the 
problem of its origin. “The movement of emergence”—such ig 
the conclusion— which has been in operation probably since 
the later Tertiary period, is not suspended.” The “‘ Hot Springs,” 
which are found in some thirty different localities, are discussed 
in chap. 3. Chaps. 17-22 are occupied with “ Volcanic Rocks”. 
chaps. 23-26 with a description of various formations; and 
chap. 27 with some general conclusions and hypotheses. We have 
given the barest outline of Dr. Guppy’s book. Hts technical 
character precludes a more detailed examination; but it would 
be unfair to allow so laborious a contribution to scientific know- 
ledge to pass without some notice. What a vast amount of 
work—such is the first reflection of the observer—has to be done! 
The geology and the flora (left to a second volume) of a single 
island demand all this labour. Our author suggests the founda- 
tion of a “Fiji Society.” And then there are, we know not how 
many, other groups to be explored. 


Crotchets and Foibles. By the Hon. Arthur Bligh. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 8s. 6d.)—These seven “ Stories of Shooting, Cricket, 
and Golf” make fairly good reading. The “Homo Beat” is, 
perhaps, the most powerful. It exhibits in a very strong light 
some of the evils of sport now that its commercial side is so 
strongly developed. More pleasant reading, and but little, if at 
all, inferior in merit, is “ A Father’s Self-Sacrifice.” The father 
is one of the honest and manly but somewhat narrow-minded 
Englishmen who have very definite views as to what their sons 
should be; the son is one of those strange “sports” in which 
Nature sometimes indulges. Nothing will satisfy him but to bean 
artist. We can imagine the blow that such ambitions would be 
to an old-fashioned squire. The story of how the fight was fought 
out is excellently well told. 


The Case against the Protective Taxation of Food and Raw 
Material. (‘The Unionist Free-Food League. 1s.)—The object of 
this clearly written and important book is “to piece together as 
complete a picture as possible of the Empire in its commercial 
aspect.” Part I. shows the immense progress made under a policy 
of free imports; Part II. exhibits the improved condition of the 
agricultural labourer; Part III. sets out details “ regarding our 
foreign supplies of food and raw material” which demonstrate 
the dangers that Protection would necessarily involve; Part V. 
gives a compilation of notable speeches made recently on the 
fiscal question. The book will be found invaluable by public 
speakers. The statistics are from the latest official returns. 
The first chapter, dealing with “The Evidence of Income-Tax, 
demonstrates the fallacy that the apparent excess of imports over 
exports “is a sign of national impoverishment.” Arguments of 
equal value will be found in the succeeding chapters. The 
volume should have a very large public. 
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wy Day: Devotional Readings for the Blind. (Weekly 
Doy ” fice, Eltham, Kent. 9d.)—The blind, debarred from 
‘aay literature, possess publishers of their own, and a con- 
iderable literature in Braille type. Several Braille monthly 
or es are published, and one newspaper, the Weekly Summary 
ice 2d.), Which with steady and enduring zeal has for eleven 
Oe eupied home and foreign news, and musical and other 
me 08 specially interesting to the blind. The editors of 
sen newspaper publish annually embossed cards bearing 
jefe greetings and verses; and for friends who desire a 
lasting token of remembrance, the same editors publish a 
sa? monthly readings, put together with such catholicity of 
pod that it contains extracts from Luther and St. Theresa, 
one and Latimer, Henry Drummond, Goethe, and the Venerable 
Bede, All honour to those who seek to lighten darkened lives. 


Nsw Eprrions.—The second volume of the “Crown Library” 
(John Lane, 5s. net) is Walton’s Compleat Angler, edited by Richard 
Ie Gallienne, illustrated by Edmund H. New. Mr. Le Gallienne 
tells us that this edition is a reprint of the fifth (the last that 
received the author’s revision). He has compiled a series of notes, 
acknowledging the sources from which they are derived, and he 
has furnished an introduction in which he pleasantly relates what 
is known of Walton’s life. We are inclined to think that he is a 
little too confident on the subject of Walton’s occupation. It is 
not absolutely certain that he followed the trade of an iron- 
monger because he is described as “Ironmonger” in the entry of 
his marriage. He was a freeman of the Company. By that time, 
the third decade of the seventeenth century, trades had in a great 
measure ceased to be hereditary. The edition is excellently 
illustrated by Mr. New, and is commended by a felicitously 
expressed dedication to Lord Crewe. We take leave to quote it, 
for it seems singularly in accord with the temper of the book :— 


“ Lord of the Madeley peace, the quiet grass, 
The lilied pond, and 1nuffled sleepy mill ; 
Lord of each legendary fish that swims 
Deep down and swift beneath that emerald glass ; 
While, soft as shadows, round its grassy rims 
The patient anglers move from east to west, 
Patient at morn, at evening patient still— 
Peace, if not fish, was theirs, and peace is best: 
To you, John Offiey’s far-descended son, 
What to your grandsire—past computing ‘ great’— 
Our Walton gave is here re-dedicate ; 
Heirloom of ancient friendship friendly still 
In this old book, though all the talk be done.”” 


—Boswell’s Johnson, abridged and edited by G. Nugent Bankes 
and Hinchcliffe Higgins, with an Introduction by G. K. 
Chesterton, is the third volume in “ Isbister’s Standard Abridg- 
ments” (Isbister and Co., 3s. 6d. net). Mr. Chesterton is quite 
justified in saying that there are many readers to whom this 
abridgment will be a convenience. The writer of this notice, qua 
reader, is not indeed one of them. No man whose lifelong habit 
has been to put Boswell’s Johnson among the few books that are 
always ready to the hand could be. Still, the book is useful, well 
arranged, and furnished with bibliographical helps. Froude’s 
Nemesis of Faith. With Introduction by Moncure D. Conway. 
(Routledge and Sons. 1s.)—The introduction is made interesting 
by the personal note which Mr. Moncure Conway gives. But 
it is conspicuously unfair. The attack on William Sewell is 
unjust. He was a very bad manager in many affairs (Mr. 
Conway might have found out that he was never a “ Pro- 
fessor”), but not in any way dishonest. As to Froude’s 
resignation, the dominant fact is that all Fellowships were 
held on the condition of membership of the Church of England. 
—Messrs. Smith and Elder are bringing out a hand- 
some “ Author’s Edition” of the “ Novels of A. Conan Doyle.” It 
is to be completed in twelve volumes at £3 12s. net, the volumes 
not being sold separately. Four are in our hands at present, The 
White Company, Micah Clarke, The Refugees, Rodney Stone. We await 
with pleasure the completion of this well-produced edition. In 
Messrs. Macmillan’s “Reprints of the First Editions of Thackeray” 
we have the volume containing Burlesques: from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo and Juvenilia (8s. 6d.) In the “ Little Library ” 
(Methuen and Co.) Henry Esmond, edited by Stephen Gwynn 
(1s. 6d. net)—_—F rom the same publishers we have also an edition 
of “The Novels of Alexandre Dumas.” Six volumes are before us, 
The Three Musketeers (1s.), The Corsican Brothers, and Otho the 
Archer (6d.), Georges (6d.), Robin Hood (6d.), Amaury, and The 
Prince of Thieves (6d.) They are newly translated by Mr. Alfred 
Allinson, Of these six, three (Robin Hood, Amaury, and The 
Prince of Thieves) appear in English for the first time. 














MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for October :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St, Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the New Liberal Review, the Geographical Journal, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Open Court, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassier’s 





Magazine, Wilshire’s Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Month, the Boy’s Own Paper, Travel, the Girl's Realm, Harmsworth’s 
Magazine, the Car, Public Works, the East and the West, Climate, 
the Connoisseur, the Canadian Magazine, the Architectural Review, 
the Wide World Magazine, the Smart Set, the Educational Review, 
the Lady’s Realm, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, 
Animal Life, Scribner's Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Maga- 
zine of Art, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Law Magazine and 
Heview, the Parents’ Review, the Forum, the Liberty Review, the 
Atlantie Monthly, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Commonwealth, 
Knowledge, the Expositor, the Treasury, the Author, Nature Notes, 
the Play Pictorial, the Humane Review, Mothers in Council, the 
World’s Work, the Printseller, Our Poultry, the Delineator, 
the Critical Review, the Library, the Field Naturalist’s Quarterly, 
the World of Dress, the International Journal of Ethics, 
the Oxford Point of View, the Popular Science Monthly, the 
Indian Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Studio, the International 
Quarterly, the Columbia University Quarterly, the Statistical 
Journal, the Lamp, Baconiana, the Journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, Vectis, the North American Review, the Library World, 
the Journal of Philology, Longman's Magazine, the Sun Children’s 
Budget,the British Journal of Inebriety, the Living Plant, the Stage 
Sourenir, the Health Resort, the Royal Shakespere, Part I., the 
Poster Post-Card Collector Periodical, the Century Book of 
Gardening, the Hibbert Journal, the Sunday Strand, the Captain, 
Devon Notes and Queries, the Burlington Magazine, the American 
Journal of Mathematics. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——. 
Aidé (H.), Past and Present: Verses, Cr 8V0 .......cccccsssessceseeereeees(Bell) net 2/6 
Andrews (E. C.), Richard Bradley, cr 8V0............sesececeeceeseeseeeneees (K. Paul) 5,0 


Annandale (N.), Fasciculi Malayensis: Zoology, Part I., 4to (Longmans) net 30/0 
Ashton (R.), Mrs. Barberry’s General Shop, 16mo (Methuen) 2/6 
Bayley (E. B.), Under the She-Oaks, cr 8V0 ............cessessssserseeeeeere(Be TS.) 3,6 
Bingham (J. F.), Gemme Della Literatura Italiana (Oxford Univ. Press) net 35/0 
Booth (W. H.), Liquid Fuel and its Combustion, roy 8vo ...(Constable) net 24,0 
Boy Galloper (The), by the Intelligence Officer, cr 8vo......(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Brierly (J.), The Problems of Living, cr 8V0..........00...s0008 sseeeee(J. Clarke) 6,0 
Caillard (Sir V. H. P.), Imperial Fiscal Reform, cr 8vo............(E. Arnold) 2,6 
Carlyle (R. W.), A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, 
WR Big: COU cen crncinsnsicca ceussneseostsanescntncaiseadecessoecicasuccocl U0 San me 
Collings (M.), The Romance of Hugh, Lord Avondale ...... (J. Blackwood) 3/6 
Converse (F.), Long Will: a Romance, cr 8VO ...............+0:-+.+-(Longmans) 6/0 
Conyers (D.), The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl, er 8vo . (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Crawford (F. M.), The Heart of Rome, cr 8vo .. ....................(Maemillan) 6/6 
Cromer (Earl of), Paraphrases and Translations from the Greek, cr 8vo 
(Maemillan) net 5/0 
Crooks (J. J.), History of the Colony of Sierra Leone, Western Africa, 
















EG ais sities siccinncctusicdvinln dbatadrindellg ddhbainwidages ins antdibadenseae (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Diavin (0), Te PMCGOEE EU, BOs cc sescscensssvnctacscvstecssensseoucneonas (K. Paul) 3/6 
Davitt (M.), Within the Pale, cr 8VO ......ccccecceeceeseeeee eee (Hurst & Blackett) 5/0 


Day unto Day Uttereth Speech, er 8vo ........ 
Deutsch (L.), Sixteen Years in Siberia, 8vo . 
Dixon (T.), The One Woman, cr 8V0 .............6. 
Doyle (A. C.), Adventures of Gerard, cr 8vo ............ 
Dresser (H. W.), Man and the Divine Order, cr Svo . 
Dudeney (Mrs. H.), The Story of Susan, cr 8v0............. (Heinemann) 6/0 
Edwards (M. B.), Barham Brocklebank, er 8vo ... ...(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Eldridge (G. D.), I will Repay, cr 8V0 .............ssceseeeeseess (Limpus & Baker) 3/6 
Faces toward the Light, cr 8vo............... (L. N. Fowler) net 4/0 
Floyd (S.), A Modern Marguerite, cr 8vo. .....(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Gerard (F.), A King’s Romance, 8V0 ...........0.05. ..(Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Gerard (G.), Leaves from the Diaries of a Soldier and Sportsman during 
Twenty Years’ Service in India, 8V0 ......... cece ceeeeeeeeeee (J. Murray) net 16/0 
Gibbs (P.), Knowledge is Power, cr 8vo .......... seceseeeeee(E. Arnold) 36 
Gibson (J. M.), The Children’s Year, cr 8vo .... ..(J. Robinson) net 3/6 
Goodwin (G.), James MacArdell, 4t0 ....ccccscccssscesceecsecerseeeceees (Bullen) net 21/0 
Hall (M.), General George, cr 8vo........... see (Unwin) 6/0 
Haverfield (E. L.), The Squire, Cr 800 ...........:ceccecseseesceessseeecoeeee (G. Allen) 6/0 
Hodgson (R. B.), Machines and Tools Employed in the Working of Sheet 


.(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 5/0 
-sereeee(J. Murray) net 16/0 
...(Heinemann) 6/0 





















TR Bind eve chicsce cis ccecensascnscccsnscncesassccusees ess (Technica! Pub. Co.) net 4/6 
Horner (J.), Elementary Treatise on Hoisting Machinery (Lockwood) net 7/6 
Howells (W. D.), Letters Home, Cr 8¥0..........csceecescercensceseeceeeeeees (Harper) 6/0 
Hume (F.), The Yellow Holly, cr 8vo ....... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Hymns of the Christian Centuries, Cr 8V0 ..........ecccecersee serene (G. Allen) net 5/0 
Isaacson (C. S.), Rome in Many Lands, cr 8V0..............0.00s0eceeeeeeee (R.T.S.) 26 
Janvier (T. A.), The Christmas Kalends of Provence, cr §vo ...... (Harper) 6/0 
Jones (A. C.), Notes on Analytical Geometry ...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6,0 


Kempson (F. C.), The Sad End of Erica's Blackamoor, 4to...... (E. Arnold) 3/6 

Kocher (T.), Text-Book of Operative Surgery, roy 8V0 ....4...... (Black) net 20/0 

Lang (A.), The Valet’s Tragedy, and other Studies, 8vo ...(Longmans) net 12/6 
; SS. 






Leighton (R.), Fighting Fearful Odds, cr 8V0 ..........::cccceeceesercenees (S.S.U.) 3/6 
Lewis (G. P.), Commissioner Kerr: an Individuality, 8vo .(Unwin) net 10/6 
Mack (L.), Girls Together, Cr 8V0 .......scseeseeere ones sreceessecccccersee(Se Ue) 3/6 
Macmahon (E.), Jemima, cr 8vo.............. .(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), By Mutual Consent, cr 8vo . ..-. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Merivale (J.), Cross Purposes, Cr 8V0 .......ccccccsesseceererseecsececeee ees (E. Stock) 6/0 
Metchnikoff (E.), The Nature of Man, 8vo ... ...(Heinemann) net 12/6 
Mulholland (B.), Chris, Cr 8V0 ..........0ecsscesesserecerscesescesees ceseersereeeses(S@nds) 6/0 
Newcomb (S.), Reminiscences of an Astronomer, Svo ..................(Harper) 10/6 
Norris (F.), A Deal in Wheat, and other Stories of the New and Old West, 

cr 8vO ..... stssesesseeeeeeeees(Bichards) 6/0 


Notes on an Outfit for India, by J. A. D., 8vo.......-... 
Oliphant (P. L.), The River of Vengeance, cr 8vo . 
Parker (G.) and Bryan (C. G.), Old Quebec, 8vo .. 







-( 5 
eee’ (E. Arnold) 6/0 
....(Macmillan) net 15/0 
.(W. Blackwood) net 5/0 







Personalia, L [ag 

Pollock (Sir M.), Light and Water, 8V0.......cccccccssessesseesesseecerserees (Bell 10/6 
Pritchard (M.), The Poem of Job, Cr 8V0... ........:cecsseseeceesesseesneees ul) 3/6 
Reade (C.), Vera Effigies, and other Stories in Verse, cr 8vo ......(E. 7/6 
Reed (M.), Pickaback Songs, 4t0............sesssscsssssecesessesseeseseeeeeeees (El 6/0 
Richardson (F.), The Bayswater Miracle, cr 8vo. (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Roger (J. G.), An Autobiography, 8V0............+0 me * 8 ke) 7/6 
Saltus (E.), Mary of Magdala, cr 8vo ... ssseseeee(Greening) 3/6 
Schiller (F.C. S.), Humanism, 870............c0cceesseces sees .(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Sergeant (A. E.), The English Parish Priest, cr 8vo .. ee net 3/6 
Sidey (W. W.), The Silent Christ, cr 8V0..........00+0008 -(Simpkin) 3/6 
Slade (A. F.), The Crucible: a Novel, cr 8vo scecsuesesnseseess enn ane 
Speight (T. W.), Stepping Blindfold, cr 8V0.......++00+0++.(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
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Spielmann (Mrs. M. H.), Littledom Castles, cr 8vo... uth 5/0 

Stewart (N.), Gynaecological Nursing, cr 8vo......... “(Oliver & Boyd) 2/6 ALLIANGE ASSU RANCE 

Stoddart (A. Bt. _zrncls Of Assisi, 120 wneererrrnrerrrr rn peat as a 0, Ln, 
‘arkington CETY, CP SVO.......0000: soveee ..(Harper) ne’ 

Taunton (H.), Australind, 8vo ..(E. Arnold) net 10/6 Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW L 

Tchekho: z \. The Black Monk, and other Stories, e cr 8vo . Weare) 6/0 ANE, LONDON, ko, 

Tilton (D.), Miss Petticoats, cr 8vo0... wl W ard & Lock) 6/0 

Vaizey (Mrs. G. De H.), More about Pixie, cr 8vo ... weeeee(B.T.S.) 2/6 EstaBiisuED 1824, 

Via Dolorosa, we a va North Country Curate, cr 8vo... ..(Sands) 6/0 — 


Wallace (A. R.), Man’s Place in the Universe, 8vo.. “(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 


‘Ward (A. W. ), The Electress Sophia and the Hanoverian Succession. 4to 
(Goupil) net 63/0 
Ward (S.) and Others, The Real Dickens oe 4to > Co & Hall) net 10/6 
Ward (W.), Problems and Persons, 8vo ..... ..(Longmans) net 14/0 
Whiteley (E.), pee Devil’s Throne, cr 8v0 .. Ba ..(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Whitley (W. t), Church, innit and 1 Sacraments ‘in the New Testa- 
ment, cr 8vo... ..(Kingsgate Press) 5/0 
Winn (R. G. A. ): ‘Self-Defence. cr 8vo .. “(Lawrence & Bullen) 3/6 
W Olfflin (H.), The Art of the Italian Renaissance, t ‘Byo i | net 10/6 
Woodward (G. R.), Poemata, 12m0 .............cceeeseeeeeees mee net 3/6 
‘Young (S.), Fractional Distillation, TSE Spillane papa ..(Macmillan) 7/6 


“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. ... 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not ?—should secure a copy 
of Tue Mutva’s Report.’”’—Scottish Critic. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 

















Established 1843. 
FUNDS £78,089, 283 
INCOME £15,148.791 


GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339, 
Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders, 
Send for Annual Report, just issued. 
Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16,17, & 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


DOESN’T “BITE” 
THE SKIN, 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 
“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Mrnka’s JOURNAL, 


1 R f SH Collars—Gentlemen’s 4-fold from ............ 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5/11 per dozen. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, “Cloth, with Fold Lines 
Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 
Samples and Price nd Price Lists, also of AND SH i RTS. to measure, 


Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. /- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz. 


BROWNING’S 


CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 
where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 
JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 








OUR EYES, and how to Preserve y them, by Jouy Brownina, F.R.M.S., F.B.A.S. 
18th Edition vost-free, 1s., from above. 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested ed Funds— 


10 Millions Sterling 
DIRE 


CTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esy. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 


F. a ti Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred 

Fercival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward are Liss, Ea, Esq. MP. 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley pm endy ne Ey, 


Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 

bic ge’ va Cavendish, Es Esq., M.P. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the E 

~— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., Sir Charles BiversWilson G Gap CB, 


vi AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premi 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. mium, and 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Bates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Soom coor long ene Be Rigs age Ragen: this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in e@ profit: 
quennial term ending December 3ist next. . + he oe 


Hon. Lionel Walter B 

Hugh Colin Smith ie othachl, Me, 
Right Hon. Lord Stalbvidge, 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 























Prospe » Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
gute ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 


INCORPORATED A.D. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


1720, 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E,C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W, 


——_ 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Established INSTITUTION. ofits 


2,500,000, 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 

Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 

Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 

ing that the Premiums do not as a pule exceed the 

non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 

to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application, 

London: 17 Kine Witu1am Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Pati Matt, §.W, 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 





“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure WinE.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B, Grifiths, Ph.D, 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chenvist. 

Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 

Because it is CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P. 8, 

Recause it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. “About ten years ago I bought afew 


flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E. N, 
18/- per dozen petties 
10/6 ,, » =} dott bal Delivered free in London. 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
ibang SUEDE. i i 
inish, in » an olo 
GLOVES. buttons. 
for 22s. 6d. 
GLOVES. sizdjoiey” 
DEBENHAM ann vanmeaaie WIGMORE STREET. W. 





Quality A. Bix Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
os oe hare oe) (Sample pair, 
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— 
H A M P T ON S 


Are making this day a special display of 

New their latest creations in tasteful CURTAINS 

and HANGINGS for the DINING ROOM, 

Winter DRAWING ROOM, and BED ROOM, in 

Curtains Embroidered Cloths, and Velvets, Tapes- 
tries, Silks, Brocades, &c. 





For Illustrations see Booklet K15, sent free on application, and Sample Curtains 
sent free, 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


NATIONAL 
RE ey footy tee Soy 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

INSTITUTION | wer owt nt eter 

MUT 
LINE ASSURANCE. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
ae SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS __.. More than £11,750,000 








No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








AsSURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the U niversities, 
Public Schools, aud other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured. 








25 PALL MALL, S.W. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND .........- do So bce enedeedeersecsscaevccdemseGsOaue 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


ASSISTANT MASTER OF METHOD. 


The Council invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT MASTER OF 
METHOD AND ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION, Salary £150 
rannum, 
P ipploations, together with testimonials, must be in the hands of the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not later than 


Tuesday, October 20th, 1903, 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. : 
ILBURN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of HEAD- 
MASTER, which will shortly be vacant. Must be Graduate of a British 
University, not necessarily in Holy Orders. Proficiency in Modern Subjects 
essential.—Particulars may be obtained on written application only to the 
CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 81 Torbay Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 








JDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


WANTED, in JANUARY, 2 SECOND MISTRESS, with Special Subject 
Classics. Degree and Experience essential. Salary, £120-£150 (non-resident), 
according to qualifications.—Apply, with full particulars, to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 


HE COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 

COLLEGE will AWARD a GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENYT- 

SHIP next DECEMBER. Application to be made by November Ist.—Full 
particulars can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 














LADY wishes to MEET with a little GIRL of 9 or 
10 years to EDUCATE with her own Daughter. Country home, with 
every advantage for health and education.—For terms, &c., apply to Mrs. E. W. 
ENFIELD, The Grove, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 


(OLETON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 








INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
’ PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students ; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
. Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupils 
successfully prepared for public Exams. Mod. fees. Sanitation certificated. Ten- 
as, hockr~, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
i for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 
fe. Refs, kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Kobert Cecil, 














HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
patty < ~~ Oxford peg | Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. tl eel = 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 

laying-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 
‘ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS, 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern 
education, The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healtiiy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and. fives courts, and a playing-field. Fees £40. 
—For Prospectus and further ticulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


st ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, .L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


4 igs DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 

GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L. THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E. THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 

















(SORBAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
physical training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
highly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 
ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


(\LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (G.P.D.S.CO.) 

—SENIOR FRENCH MISTRESS REQUIRED in JANUARY.— 
Aply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 
UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.0.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 

















OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 

for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good Musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, the Misses FOX. 





T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 
William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 

22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds, 











the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev, F, G L, L Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, ions ee 


TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms,—Prospectus os 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 
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Sets | Me) Or 27 ae SCHOOL 
TADWORTH, SUBREY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
L Chanting country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
ondon, 
Statf of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 








PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 25ru. 
LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs, Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. LEfiicient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 











ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references, 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 

near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 

as excellent Professors.—‘ G.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
trand. 


M&® S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Ny eS ITY OF DURHA M. 


Yor Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 














NiIvVEeRS ITTY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
~ hopes Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATIONS, November 24th-26th. Four Senior, Ten Junior, 

from £50 downwards. Three restricted to Sons of Clergy.—Particulars from 
SECRETARY. 


RENT COLLEGE.—A Church of England Public 

School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforma- 

tion. Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army, Numbers have 

trebled during the last six years. Thirty acres of playing-fields. Remarkable 

health record, Fees £75 per annum ; reductions made for the Sons of Clergy 
and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 














ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 








PSOM COLLEGE. — Public School for all Classes. 
\j Entrance Scholarships each July. Valuable leaving Schoiarships.—For 
Prospectus and List of Successes at Universities, &c., apply The BURSAR. 





Sb 8. 2 2 SCA C8 OL 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904. 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—JUNIOR HOUSE. 


House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer to the School. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


M ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL— 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys between 9 and 14 years 
of age on December 11th, 1903, will be COMPETED for on DECEMBER Ist, 
2np, and 3rp next. An Ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD 
on WEDNESDAY, December 9th, at 1.30 p.m.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 




















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 
for Classics, Maths. and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.—SCHOLAR- 
KSe SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, £60-£25. EXAMINATION NOVEM- 
BERK 25th.—Apply the WARDEN. 








W ORCESTER.— KING'S SCHOOL. 


NINE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 17th and 18th. 
Particulars from Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, Head-Master. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 

grirten and Transition Classes for children under eight. Gymuastics, drilling. 
Heference to Parents and Head-Masters. 








(TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 
CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sufferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. ‘‘Stammering,” 
post-free, 1s.—Address, “Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., London, W. 








—_ 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL . TRAINING 

S President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. SOLLEGR, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnange® ~ A. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—Te to), Mm 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches — 

taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical oa Systems 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful 

Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers, Selesenans Students, 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M Pp Permitted 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY Hon, ang 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPER; 
)_ MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDI ; 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have ininAey 
attention. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within on 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with boys of thi, —_ 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on th 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. Testimonials and references f,; stad 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and th roma the 
profession. — Address, ‘‘ THETA,” -c/o Boholastice Clerica] nts mul 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. : ‘edical 


bop COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER. 
SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL 4 
Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and deli for 
Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work. 
also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies ; beautiful and bracin — 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 6 situa, 


eres, TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
M LANGDON-DAVIES" 1 OLDERSHAW. 

essrs. - an S AW RECE 
—— BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation nese Toa 
olf, &. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rey 
a W. E, BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES : 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, y, ; 
healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required, 5 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, MA 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
~The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 























ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN, Mlles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 34 rue 

Michel Ange. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, noar the Bois 

de Boulogne. Large garden. Languages and all accomplishments by the best 

Masters. Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clapham High School, to 
whom reference may be made, 


ARIS.— FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages, 
usic and Art. 
Villa near the Bois. Best English references. 
Apply to Mile. LEFEVRE, 24 Bd, d'Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris, 





‘ber LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 
FRENCH LADY will RECEIVE ONE YOUNG 
GIRL in her Family. French conversation and lessons. Every motherly 
care will be given. Highest references if required.—Address, Mrs. LECLERC, 
13bis rue Eorteron, Saint L6 (Manche). 


| ie * CE. — Mile) GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of gocd family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 














ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal; French, Drawing, 

Painting. Excellent opportunities for bearing high-class music. Refs. 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders. 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL ror GIRLS, 
MONTMIRAIL (Neuchatel), Switzerland. 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated. Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 


).,DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 5.W. 


_—- NAVAL SCHEME. 
CADETSHIPS. 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovurx), LTD, 


ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1835. 











TORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovts), LTD., have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joining 
THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA,’ 
“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovutn), LTD, 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH, 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS 


(nors and GIRLS) 
AND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECT ION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. ; eae 
i iculars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
on™ Army, Navy, and University Tutors, 
I.& JS. PATON, 143 Cannon —— — =e. a 
f i nts be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be s 
If statement of requireme: : = se geome 


<DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
HOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

° = ives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
Gresuaten) i. n of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
yt or Abroad —A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
ee RJ BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


were 














Manager, ‘ia site ai ees : = 
AUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
Ny ROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
M100 ; land and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 


SCHOOLS in Eng and on | 
95 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


mmo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
arts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iectara Schools also recommended.-MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
mg 92 ‘Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
> ll London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
eee 
AID + P . “Cc 
HE FIRST PART of a New Volume of “THE GIRL'S 
REALM ” is now ready. This Magazine is designed for the daughters 
of cultured and refined homes. During the five years of its existence it has 
firmly established itself in the favour of a very large and influential public. 
Tue girls who read it have shown themselves highly appreciative of the efforts 
made for their entertainment, amusement, and iustriction, and of the assist- 
ance given them in the many practical departments which are under the 


direction of experts. 











“TS FULL OF GOOD healthy reading, such as will stimu- 
late girlish enthusiasm of all kinds,” is the opinion of the Pall Mall 
Gazette concerning “‘ THE GIRL'S REALM.” 





IRLS IN SOCIETY, in business, at school; girl artists, 
girl musicians, invalid girls, studious girls, girls fond of sports, girls 

with hobbies, all say ‘There is no magazine for girls but ‘THE GIRL'S 
REALM.’” 


“MHE GIRL’'S REALM” does not stand still—it is 

always abreast of girlish interests. Whether it is a new career for 
girls, a new game, a uew stitch in needlework, or a new hobby or fad, “* THE 
GIRL’S REALM” is sure to give early information about it. 








HEN THERE ARE ARTICLES on Careers, on Cele- 
brated Girls’ Schools, New Plays for Girls, Music, Art, Needlework, 
Fumishing, Gardening, and Natural History, in addition to Stirring Serials 
and Short Stories by well-known writers. ‘‘THE GIKL’S RUALM” Corre- 
spondence and Exchange, by which girls all over the world may correspond 
and exchange stamps, postcards, books, music, &c., with each other, has 
become famous among girls, while the Guild of; Service and Good Fellowship, 
founded by the Bishop of London (which numbers nearly 2,000 Girl Members), 
has proved a boon to many lonely and unfortunate girls as well as to the 
Members. 


HE “SPECTATOR” says :—“ So much pains is taken with 

maguzines in general, that we have seldom anything but praise to give, 

and praise is necessarily monotonous. It is only fair, however, to remark that 

‘THE GIRL’S REALM’ is spécially good. The list of contributors is 
nothing less than remarkable, and the contents are worthy of the list.’’ 


MVHE “WESTMINSTER GAZETTE ” says :—* Those who 

know ‘THE GIRL’S REALM’ in its serial form know that the publica- 
tion is capitally edited, and that the contents, while appealing specially to the 
particular class for whom the ma e is intended, contains much that 
interests all classes of readers. The tiction is good and wholesome, and many 
of the different articles and papers are of great practical value to girls. The 
illustrations have always been notable, and this year they are, perhaps, more 
numerous and excellent than ever.” 


















“ee GIRL’S REALM” begins a New Volume with the 

Current Part. On sale everywhere. —Information as to its contents 
will be sent in answer to a postcard addressed “GIRL'S REALM,” Norfolk 
House, Norfolk Street, London, E.C. 


)XTEMPORE SPEAKING. 
POSTAL TUITION. 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.R.S.L., Whitetield, near Manchester. 
Establ shed 1893, 
MS. Revised, Criticised, Corrected. Literary Assistance. 

















NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 

Strand, London, W.C. 
MYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 

MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
1d. per 1,000 Words, 








Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 
free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 
man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis'and post-free) to the 
SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Strect 
(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 
every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY’S Persona! Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 1i5 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES,.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Shefiield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books:—Tins, Is. 34., 
2s, 3d., 45, 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
1/7 per 1 1b. Tin. 1/5 per } 1b. Tin. 
Sd. per oz. 43d. per oz. 


A delightful Combination of Player’s “ Navy Cut” and ‘‘ Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDG..........0000 £10,196,661, 


FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 
_ For the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1898, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter. 
mediate Bonuses during the present Quinquennium, 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 








ManaGERESS—Miss WATSON, late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. 





WAKER’S. BAKER'S. BAKER’S. Sell no books without 

consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in Bir- 
mingham.— Bazaar, Kachange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange. 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Borrow's Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869; Mut s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Kome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of , 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s 
Men of Character, 3 vols., 18838; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley’s Poetical Pieces, 1828,—25s. offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only; Handley Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Adlington’s 
Apuleius, 1893; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857. - BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 














| OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher’s Annual Complete 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. Post Free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street. London, W. 


R. LUNN’S and MR. PEROWNE’S' CRUISES. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,274 tons. 
£42 WEST INDIES. 60 days’ Cruise. Summer Route vii Marseilles, 
a= Madeira, Canaries, December Ist. 
£21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE Cruise. 26 days. Ticket Dover, 
Oe fed Calais, Marseilles included. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 








LINE 


i ae 

SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 

On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month. 

FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 

and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills—Apply to THE BOOTH 
S.S. CO. (Ltd.), 30 James Street, Liverpool. 





\ INTER IN THE WEST INDIBS. 
Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 
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MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


ee" 


Lendon: Published by the Statronxers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 
Z 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. |! 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&e. New choice Bindings | 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Post 8v0, strongly bound, price 7s, 

“GRADUS AD 
With the English Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 


in the World. 


per annum, 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


IMPORTERS’ 


Quotations free. 
A CaRPetT 


lit. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
£7 10s. 


PRICES 


One Guinea per annum, | from Two Gu 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | __ 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, ” 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY 


SUBSCRIPTIoys 
Ineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends ina 


and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Term; 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and Postef " 


Tee, 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKs 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 

A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any addres 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HIsp hie 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS Conn 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, aed 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. " 





PARNASSUM.” 











King, 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 


(Monthly Catalogue of Fresh Purchases in Second-hand Books), 
No. 634, Double Number for October, just published, ‘ 


Post-free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO,, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, w, 











WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &., &., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 


OOKS.—F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bricht 
Street, Birmingham, claims (1) That he pays the best prices ebtainadle 

for books. (2) That his prices for books are the cheapest in the market, ) 
That he is the most useful Bookseller. Please state wants. Catalogues supplied 


a) 


Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, free. Specially wanted, Illustrated Sporting Books. Kindly note the address, 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 
Fever, Croup, Ague. 
acts like a charm iu Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
Dysentery. 
sey cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, aud 
pasms. 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
ache, and Meningitis, 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :— If I were asked which single 


medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclus 


yn of 





all others, I should say CuLoroprnk&. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 
of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” 

None genuine without the words **Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 


and 4s. 6d. 


Sore Manvuracrurers—J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 








MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 §8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
to wine 


found very superior 


| 

{ 

| 

usually sold at bigher prices. ; 

The appreciation this wine meets | 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

and the 

Provinces, gives us additioual con- 

fidence in submitting it to those | 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

| 


cures us in London 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


” n arpa 
HE UNION BANK of 

Per Dozen AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 

Bots. 4-Bois. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ....00s00cecccscceseseessesd 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..........scc0rsescerseeeee ees 1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
ou the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 








Phoenix Assurance Company, Li mited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
ONDON. Established 1782, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Lowest Current Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 





Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should 


veach the Publishing Office not later than 
the first post on Friday. 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
910° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 919] 
“3 Io repayable on demand, “9 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 
lars, post-iree. 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


R. ANDERSON & CoO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1381), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
«GRanp prix” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900, 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
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COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ........ PIC ee, 
Engide PASS scisicecvecesseese 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every a 
(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column fellowing “Publications of the Week,” 
18s, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Payable 1n ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Hal/- 
part of the United King- yearly. 
dom on aes ». £l 86... 0143... 0 

Iucluding postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &e. Oke eos 
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THE END OF A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


On the eve of withdrawal from an enterprise 
which, if it has cost not a little labour, has also, 
from first to last, proved itself a constant source of 
satisfaction—it is natural that “The Times” should 
endeavour to estimate what degree of public 
service may with confidence be written down as 


achieved. 

“The Times” can look back and say that the 
two methods instituted for the cheapening of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica—the halving of the price 
and the acceptance of this half-price in small 
instalments which any one could afford to make— 
have indeed proved feasible. “ The Times” can 
look back and say that its enterprise has effectually 
secured the popularisation of the greatest book in 
our language, the greatest book in the world. 
“The Times” has sold six times as many copies 
as were purchased in the United Kingdom before 
it undertook its task. Among the subscribers are 
men of every class, from the highest in the land to 
the working man who has been able to purchase a 
set of the Encyclopedia Britannica out of a salary 
of 27s. a week. 

“The Times” can look back and say with con- 
fidence that the national library of reading and 
reference is a far more valuable work than it was 
on the day when “The Times” undertook its dis- 
tribution. Although it was then the best encyclo- 
pedia in the language, the only great collection of 
authoritative treatises on every subject, the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica had two drawbacks. It lacked 
the latest information, and, invaluable as it was for 
reading and study, the otherwise admirable system 
of offering information in comprehensive articles 
made it less easy of reference for those who 
required only the answer to some specific question, 
perhaps of minor importance. Both these short- 
comings have been made good. New articles 
(prepared at a cost of £100,000) have brought 
knowledge of all subjects down to date with the 
utmost fulness. The Encyclopedia Britannica is 
a national institution with a great and honourable 
past; at no period of its history was it so 
complete and effective an instrument for use as 
it is to-day when more than one quarter of its 
space is devoted to the history, personalities, and 
the scientific achievements of our own time. The 

task of perfecting the Encyclopedia Britannica, of 
making it, not only the best that was to be had, 
but as nearly as possible the best that could be 
imagined, was completed by the compilation, at an 
additional cost of £17,000, of an index which with 
its 690,000 entries puts any one of the items of 
information contained in the 29,000 pages at the 
immediate disposal of the inquirer. 


If a library which contains for our instruction all 
that the highest authorities in every department 
know of all the subjects which together make up 
the sum of human knowledge—if the possession, 
ready at hand for reading or for reference, of such 
a source of information is a desirable one in these 
days, the completed Encyclopedia Britannica in 


thirty-five volumes assuredly fills the desired need 
to perfection. 


“The Times” can look back and find matter for 
congratulation in the fact that the necessity of 
possessing such a guide and such a resource has 
been very widely recognised. Of the many factors 
which have brought about this recognition, two 
may be mentioned here as especially important. 
The Competition instituted by “The Times,” in 
which more than 11,000 persons entered for prizes 
and scholarships amounting in the aggregate to 
43,500, has in itself done much to prove that the 
habit of referring for facts is as profitable as it is 
easy to acquire. In the second place the spirit 
and tendency of the age have contributed not a 
little to the popularity of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Scarcely a public man has opened his 
lips during the past few years without pointing to 
the national need of improved mental training, and 
the Prime Minister was only giving specific appli- 
cation to the general recommendations which had 
come from all sides when he said that the perfected 
Encyclopedia Britannica was “a work which will 
lighten the labours of every student, and will 
enable all the English-speaking peoples of the 
world to obtain at the least possible cost of labour 
and exertion the results of the best intellect and 
the best research of their age.” 


The recognition, however, that the thirty-five 
volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica constituted 
a library which no one could afford to be without 
would have been of little avail had this library cost 
more to purchase than every one could afford. 
Thus we are brought back once more to the heart 
of the whole subject—the reduction of the price of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica by one half, and the 
payment of this half-price gradually by easy instal- 
ments. At the moment when the offer must be 
withdrawn, when the price must be more than 
doubled and payment by instalments must cease, 
“The Times” can say with truth that every one 
has been given a full chance of sharing in the 
advantages of the enterprise, for “The Times” 





will accept a single payment of only 21s. as deposit 





sufficient to secure the present advantage, and will 





require no further payments until after Decem- 





ber 19th, when, upon delivery of the thirty-five 





volumes, the subscriber may, as he chooses, either 





pay the balance of the price in cash, and thus save 





the discount, or complete his purchase by further 





monthly instalments. 
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Please send me full particulars of the offer which 
is to close on December 19th, and the illustrated 
book describing the recently-completed Encyclo- 


The MANAGER, 


“ The Times,” 


Printing House Square, | pwdia Britannica, This book I will return to you, 


London, E.C. within three days of its receipt, in the stamped and 
addressed cover you enclose with it, 


(Please write clearly) 
sp. 82 
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IN FREEDOM'S NAME 
And Other Poems. 
By W. J. KEITH. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The BOOKMAN says : 
“Vigorous, patriotic, outspoken......Urges a fine loyalty in 
swinging lines,”’ 
The OUTLOOK says: 
“* Fine thoughts in graceful attire.” 


The SCOTSMAN says: 
“‘There is a high spirit of hope and courage in the poem with 
which the book opens......Always a taking lilt in the verse, and 
many pretty turns of fancy in the imagery.” 


The GLASGOW HERALD says: 
‘* His song is full of warning and incitement to his countrymen. 
eae: His counsel is sound and wholesome.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO. 


DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 3 Portraits, 21s. ne 


t. 
9 

LADY LOUISA STUART’S LETTERS TO MISS 
LOUISA CLINTON, and others, from 1826 to 1834. Second Series. 
Edited by Hon. J. A. Home. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 42s. net. 

THE LIFE OF A REGIMENT: the History of the 
Gordon Highlanders from 1794 to 1898. Including an Account of the 75th 
Regiment from 1787 to 1881. By Lieut.-Col. C. GREENHILL GARDYNE. 

“One of the most interesting and readable regimental histories which it has 


been our fortune to meet with.’”’—Globe. 
n1 vol. demy 8vo, NEW EDITION, 10s. 6d. 


I 
POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. By Sir 
GrorGE WEBBE DaseEnt, D.C.L. With an Introductory Essay on the Origin 
and Diffusion of Popular Tales. With a Memoir by Artuur Irwin DaseEnt. 
** As they have immemorial antiquity behind them, so, as heirlooms of the 
whole Aryan race, they must survive to an indefinite future.”—Times. 
**May claim to rank as a classic...... A book of stories which has been a 
perpetual delight to manhood and to youth.”’—Notes and Queries. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo., SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 6s, net. 
THE PLACE NAMES OF SCOTLAND. By the Rev. 
James B. Jounston, B.D., Falkirk. [In November. 
“The pages are. brightly written, and Mr. Johnston can communicate his 
own enthusiasm to his readers,’’—Glasgow Herald. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
NORWAY: the Northern Playground. With Chapters 
on the Physical Features, &c., of the Country. By Wm. Cecit Suinespy. 
n 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s. net. {In preparation. 
CLIMBING ON THE HIMALAYA AND OTHER 
MOUNTAIN RANGES. By J. Norman Cottie, F.R.S., Member of the 
Alpine Club. 
In 1 vol., with 42 Photogravure Illustrations, royal 8vo, 36s, net. 
THE ALPS in 1864: a Private Journal. By A. W. Moore. 
Edited by ALex. B, W. Kennepy, LL.D., F.R.S., Member of the Alpine Club. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Ltd. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS, 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPFPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes aud 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 








A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“* We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 
place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times. 

“In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more tood for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects......We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








a 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


CHEAP EDITION. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.-GE 
SIR HARRY SMITH, 38%onsuna al 


With some Additional Chapters supplied by the Editor, | Wino 


and Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 1Us. 6d, net. Just out 

“One of the most piquant and fascinating pictures offered in mili é 

biography......A store of true romances, of rollicking fun, and of unsophisti : 
sentiment...... We could wish for no more retresbing tale than the ane 
and wedlock of Sir Harry Smith. a begins in the manner of a wildly ine 
probable romance; it goes on in idyllic happiness to the las z 
husband-lover’s life.”—Standard, St hours of the 


THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, FIELD. 
MARSHAL LORD SEATON, %¢3;,. ,0cz 


K.M.T., &. Compiled from his Letters, Recorded Conversations a 


other sources. By G. C. Moorr Smirn, M.A., Editor of “The (ee 
biography of Lt.-General Sir Harry Smith.” With Maps, Portraits po 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 1s. net. [Ready next week 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES OF A 
SOLDIER AND SPORTSMAN, $i = 


in India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and other Countries, 1865-1885, ae 
General Sir Montagu Gexaxp, K.C.B., K.C.S.1, With Illustrations demy 
8vo, 16s. net. [Ready next week, 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. The 


Experiences of a Russian Revolutionist. By Leo Deutscu. Translated and 
Edited by Heven Cutsuotm, With Portraits and other Illustrations 
demy 8vo, lds, net. [Ready next week, 


MUNICIPAL TRADE. Dealing Theoretically 


and Practically with the Advantages and Disadvantages Resulting from 
the Substitution of Representative Bodies for Private Proprietors in the 
Management of Industrial Undertakings. By Major Lreoxarp Darwiy 
Author of “ Bimetallism.”” Demy 8vo, 12s. net. | Just out, “ 








READY IMMEDIATELY, 12s. net. 
A NEW (THE ELEVENTH) EDITION OF 


Handbook to Political Questions 


and the Argumenis on Either Side. 
By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


The Handbook has been Revised and Rewritten; and Special 
Chapters (with Tables) have been added dealing with 


PREFERENCE, RETALIATION, PROTECTION, 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 53. net. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER. 


‘*The author has been successful, no small achievement, in giving a 


thoroughly readable and interesting account of the most inspiring page in 
English financial history.’’—Spectator. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES. Selected 


from “My Reminiscences” and ‘‘Old Diaries, 1881-1901.” By Lord 
RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. With Portraits and Illustrations, large 
crown 8yo, 18s. net. (Just out. 


THE ODD-JOB MAN. By Otiver Onioxs, 


Author of “ The Compleat Bachelor,” ‘‘ Tales from a Far Riding.” 6s. 


[Just out, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


’ 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
OF PAINTING e 2a History of Painting in Italy, Umbria, 
¢ Florence, and Siena, from the 2nd to the 
16th Century. By J. A. CRowk and G. B. CavaLcasELLE. With Editorial 
Notes by R. Lanaton Dovetas, Author of ‘‘ Fra Angelico.” “A History 
of Siena,” &c. Assisted by S. ARTHUR Strong, Librarian of the House of 
Lords. 6 vols., with upwards of 200 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, net each. 
VOL. I.—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. L ses 
VOL. IL—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. J Pedy nezt week. 
This standard work has been for many years out of print, and second-hand 
copies have commanded a very high price. The New Edition will contain the 
final corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe, which, for the first four volumes of this 
New Edition at any rate, are so thorough as to amount in parts almost toa 
rewriting of the 
The work will be divided into six volumes, each volume representing, as far 
as possible, oue or more schools. It is hoped that this arrangement will prove 
convenient tu students and travellers, 





READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 396. OCTOBER, 1903. 6s. 


1, SOPHOCLES AND THE GREEK GeNiUs. By T. Herbert Warren. 
2. Tur RELIGION OF NapoLeon I. By J. Holland Rose. 

8. Tue Novets or Mr. Henry James. By Professor Elton. 

4, Our ORCHARDS AND FRUIT-GARDENS. 

5. Tue Time-SprrIT IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By Walter Sichel. 
6. Leo XIII. anp His Successor. 

7. THs Rei@n OF THE ENGINEER, By Professor Henry Armstrong. 
8. MACEDONIA AND THE PowERs (with a Map). 

9, La FRANCE ET LES ConGREGATIONS. With a Note by Dr. Gasquet. 
10, THe Lire or Mr, GLaDsTone. 

1l. THE CABINET AND THE WaR Orrice. By Spenser Wilkinson. 
12, RETALIATION @ND RECIPROCITY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


WALTER CRAN - MASTERPIECE. 


HENRY F. BUMPUS having Purchased 
the remaining copies of 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
WALTER CRANE, 


is Offering them for Sale for a 
SHORT TIME ONLY 


At £5 10s. Net. 
(ORIGINAL PRICE, £10 15s. NET.) 


The work is in 6 volumes, bound in Art canvas, gilt 
top, with Cover Design in ted and Gold, enclosed 
Handsome Peacock Blue Cloth Case. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 


230 Illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. 


For the information of those who are not acquainted with 
this work the following description is reprinted from 
the original Prospectus :— 


The edition is in large post quarto (9 x if in.) printed 
on Arnold hand-made paper specially made for it. 

It contains in all 231 Iilustrations by WALTER 
CRANE, including 98 Full-page Designs, 80 Canto 
Headings, and 53 Tail-pieces. 

The text, in clear Caslon English type well spaced, 
is the product of a careful collation with all the 
sixteenth century editions; and Mr. Wise has given, in 
addition to his preface and a complete Bibliography, 
many facsimiles of these early title-pages. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The Athenzum.— Mr. Crane possesses a superabundance of invention, and 
a sort of rapturous sympathy with romantic chivalry, and the allegorising 
mood of Spenser...... No modern artist is so well qualified to illustrate Spenser 
as Mr. Crane......Many of these designs for title-pages, head-pieces, and tail- 
pieces are quite beyond praise as examples of book decorations and enrich- 
ments......The ornate unreainess, as well as the high-wrought atfectations, 
pomp, and lofty air of the Elizabethan verse obtain throughout tlie cuts both 
large and small, borders (all of which are first-rate pieces of decoration), 
vignettes, and tail- -pieces.” 


“Mr. Wise has added much to the value of the edition by including in his 
careful and elaborate preface documents which are seldom found in modern 
reprints of the ‘ Faerie Queene.’’ 


The Saturday Review.—‘‘ In Spenser Mr. Crane finds a congeniai field for his 
decorative skill and fancy, especially shown in his ‘ broideur’ desigus for the 
full-page illustrations, and in tail- -pieces and headings for cantos.” 


The Sphere.—‘‘ Mr. Henry Bumpus, who recently opened a very fine book 
shop in Holborn—almost in the same place where his uncle carried on business 
for many years—has just issued a very handsome book. ‘This is the famous 
edition of Spenser's y aerie Queene’ that was illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane 
and edited by Mr. Thomas J. Wise. Myr. Wise’s well-known enthusiasm for 
bibliography and his possession of the ear ly editions of the ‘ Faerie Queene 
gave him special qualifications for editing the book. As for Mr. Walter 

ne’s drawings it would be impossible to speak too highly of these; they 
are among the triumphs of his art. I reproduce a small facsimile of one of 
them, but the whole book makes a splendid treasure-house.” 


HENRY F. BUMPUS, 
335 HIGH HOLBORN, 
(Adjoining Staple Inn) 
LONDON, W.C. 





SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


EARLY BRITAIN: Roman Roads in Britain. By 


Tuomas Coprineton, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with several Maps, 
cloth boards, 5s. 


EARLY BRITAIN: Roman Britain. By Epwarp Cony- 
BEARE. F cap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR, AND 
ETHER. Being a Course of Christmas Lectures, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Greet Britain. By J. A. FLemine, M.A., D.Sc, F.B.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: the Machinery of the 

Universe chanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. 

DOLBE AR, A. m ea A. M., M.E. , Ph. D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, 
U.S.A. Small post 8y0, with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2s. 


. 

THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: Sounding the Ocean 
of Air. Being Six —K~e delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston 
in December, 18938, by A. LAwReNcE Rotcu, 8.B., A.M, Small post 8vo, 
with new [iesteations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 
Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DoLBEar, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., 
Protessor of Physies, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition, Edited by 
Prof. ALFRED LopGE.. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 





CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, ITS ORIGIN & EVOLUTION. 
By the Monsignore DucHEsNrE. Translated by M. L. McCuure from the 
Third Edition of ‘‘ Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, cloth 
boards, 10s. 

The Third Edition of the French Original has just been published in Paris. 
This translation represents not only the latest revision of that celebrated work, 
but contains also some Notes added by Monsignore Duchesne since the latter 
was published. 


a 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA. By Turopuitus G. Pincues, LL.D., M.R.A.S. With 
several Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


ST. ALDHELM : his Life and Times. Lectures delivered 
in the Cathedral Church of ~— 1, Lent, 1902, by the Right Rev. G. F. 
Browne, D.D., D.C.L., F.S. Bishop of Bristol. With several Illustra- 
tions, small post 8vo, cloth oe 5s. 


‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED WITH 
CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By Witutam Lerroy, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE CRITICISM 
OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. J. Knowuine, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in King’s College and Boyle Lecturer. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls, 6d. 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Being 
Addresses Delivered by the Ven. James M. Witson, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. 


Three Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the 
Bishop, with an Address on ‘‘ The Authority of Holy Scripture.” By the 
Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


WORDS OF COUNSEL AND COMFORT. By Wii 
DatrymPLe, Archbishop of York. Imperial 32mo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures 
delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, January, 1902. By the Rev. P. N. 
WaaaGert, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 





GLEANINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY. Chiefly in 


Spain and France. By the Rey. WentTWoRTH WessTER, M.A, ‘Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 4s. 


MY LIFE IN MONGOLIA AND SIBERIA. From 


the Great Wall of China to the Ural Mountains. By Jonny, BisHop or 
Norwicu. With several Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHURCH HYMNS. New Edition, containing 658 Hymns. 

The Society has just published a completely Revised and ener Edition 
of Church Hymns, A full list giving Editions and styles of binding may be 
had on application. 





London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 
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ELLIOT STOCKS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


CROSS PURPOSES: a Story of the Franco-German 


War. By Jean MERIVALE, 


NEW STORY. 
In crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth binding, 63. : 
MY CHANGE OF MIND: a Story of the Power of 
Faith. By Mrs. Arkry, Author of “School of Faith,” &c. 
“A gracefully written story.”—Scotsman. 
“‘The book is likely to arouse helpful thought and impart something of its 
atmosphere of optimism and triumph over adverse circumstances.” 
—Halifac Evening Courier. 






In crown 8yo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. net. 


SOME ELEMENTS TOWARDS THE AT-ONE-MENT 
OF KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF. 
By WILLIAM ROUTH, M.A. 
THIRD EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 


In crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HOME NURSE: a Handbook for Sickness and 
Emergencies (Formerly known as “Sick Nursing at Home”). By S. F. A. 
CavLrriup, Author of “The Lives of the Apostles,’’ “True Philosophy,” 
*‘ Restful Work for Youthful Hands”; Co-Author of ‘ The Dictionary of 
Needlework, Lace and Textiles, House Mottoes and Inscriptions.” 





In crown 8vo, cloth, giit lettered, 2s. net. 
THE FAITH OF SCIENCE, AND THE SCIENCE OF 
FAITH. By Girt. 
NOW READY.—4d., post-free 43d. each. 
THE ‘HIGHER LIFE” SERIES. 
No. 1. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: a Study in Spiritual Evolution. 
No. 2. THE PARADOX OF PAIN: a Study in Spiritual Alcheiny. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 7s. 6d. 
VERA EFFIGIES, and other Stories in Verse. 
CompTon READE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 
THE LOST HAMLET: a Story in Rhyme. By Rupert 


CHELLINGTON. . 
“A story in rhyme, told with considerable vigour and a fair command over 
metrical form.”’—Notts Daily Guardian. 
“Mr, Chellington is not wholly without a gift of song worth cultivating,” 
—Oxford Chronicle. 


By 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 
FOR ENGLAND. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


The Westminster Gazette-—‘* We honour his courage both in publishing 
originally and in republishing now. It is well that among contemporary Eng- 
lish writers of poetry there should be one who holds so staunchly to the moral 
view of public afiairs and expresses it with such fire and vehemence...... His 
present volume contains literary work of a high order obviously inspired by 
deep and sincere feeling.” 

The Daily Mail.—‘*‘ For England’ splendidly maintains the fame of one of 


the stateliest writers in the language. 


UNDER THE HILL, and other Essays 


in Prose and Verse, including his Table Talk. By AuBREY BrarpsLey. 
With numerous Illustrations, including 2 in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIX FAIRY PLAYS for CHILDREN 


By Nutta Syrett. With a Cover Design by Granam Robertson, 
2s. 6d. net. [Just published, 


THE CROWN LIBRARY. 


& Series of Volumes embracing Memoirs, History, Belles-Lettres, Poetry, 
Natural History, &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


NOW READY. 




















Vol. I. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 
GiLBert Wuire. Edited, with an Introduction, by Grant 
ALLEN, and containing 291 Illustrations by Epmunp H. New, 
and Photogravure Portraits of Gilbert White’s Correspondents, 
Daines Barrington and ‘Thomas Pennant. 

Vol. I THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Watton 


and Cuaries Corron. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE and containing 237 Illustrations by 
Epuunp H. New, and Photogravure Portraits of Walton 
and Cotton. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


WHERE LOVE IS. By W. 538. Locke. 
THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. By Cuanies 





MargRIOTT, 
ELEANOR DAYTON. By Natuanien StTepHeN- 
SON. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. Tenth Thousand. 
ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. Fifth Edition. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher. London and New York. 


From F. E. Robinson & Co's List 


THE RUSSELL PRESS—STUART SERIES 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from th i 
__& Series of Seven Hand-printed Books in choice leet th ivi 
illustrating the romantic Stuart times. Some are printed for thet Vividly 
while others, though they have appeared in printed form, are Wo vg time, 
rarity and value. Only 320 Copies of each Volume will be ‘on sale *KS of great 
VOL. VI., 128, 6d. net, Ready October 20th. 


THE LIFE of the REV. JOHN BARWICK 
b] 


D.D., sometime Fellow of St. John’s College in Camp»; 
immediately after the Restoration successively Dean 7 = vise, ant 
St. Paul’s. Written by his Brother, Dr. Perer Barwicx formerly F and 
of the same College, and afterwards Physician in Ordiaary Ge we” 
Charles II. Abbreviated and Edited by G. ¢. Barwicx. Assists Prkite 
of Printed Books, and Superintendent ef the Reading oa Keeper 
Museum. With a Note by Crrit Davenport on the leather i a 
“‘ Discourse of Parliament,” 1677, bound by Samuxx Marne, imding— 


N THY n NO 4 ; ; 
OCTOBER NUMBER NOW — 1s, pe with Title-page ang Inder 


io VOL. V., 
THE HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE, 


An Illustrated Quarterly dealing with the To 
; = . Q y g Pography of the Home 
‘ONTENTS :—Relics of the Ancient Liberty of Norton ] 
Notes—Ashurst Church, Kent—St. Katherine's Marriage Lente 
English Church Fonts—The Courtenay Riots in 1838—The Story of Fin tied 
Hall—Francis Bacon and Gray’s Inn Walks—Church Plate in the Didsaas a 
London—Archbishop Parker’s Visitation—Rambles in the Home Counties 
No. XI.—Brasses in Rochester hedral—Middlesex County Records fo 4 
Book Plates—Notes, Queries, Replies, Reviews. Numerous Llustrations, , 


FISHING IN WALES. A Thorough Guide for 


the Angler. By Watter M. Gatuicuan (‘ Geoffrey Mortimer” 
‘ 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. net. ae 
standard.—** No angler can afford to go to Wales without putting this ; 
but compendious little book into his pocket.” stati 


PICTURESQUE SUSSEX. A Volume of 


Sketches by Dunca ouL. With Descriptive Letterpress by W, J 
F.S.A. Feap. 4to, art linen cover, gilt top, 6s. net. ’ oe, 
Standard,—“ The artist’s touch is excellent......the letterpress is very good,” 


WORKS BY C, V. A. PEEL, F.R.GS., F.Z.S. 
SOMALILAND. Containing a Graphic Account of 


the Scene of the Present Operations. Royal Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.— Mr. Peel's two hunting trips in Somaliland will make many a 
man’s mouth water, though the trying experiences of the desert journey will 
as probably parch their throats in anticipation.” : 


WILD SPORT in the OUTER HEBRIDES, 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. The Llustrations include a 
Photogravure Frontispiece from an Original Drawing by Mr. G. E. Lopor 
and Reproductions of numerous Photographs taken by the Author, In 
an Appendix is given a list of all the animals and birds which have been 
actually observed by the Author in these Islands. 

Daily News,—‘ Mx. Peel’s is a breezy, sportsmanlike book, well illustrated,” 





London: F, E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street, 


CLIPHANT, ANDERSON, AND FERRIER’S 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY, 





THE DREAM OF DANTE. An Interpretation 
of the Inferno. By Hanry F. Henpwrson, BM.A., Author of “ Erskine of 
Linlathen.” With Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 

The author seeks to provide a key for unlocking the treasures contained in 
the great medimval allegory. He has set down in plain prose the first part of 
Dante’s dream, applying himself specially to the religious and ethical inter. 
pretation thercof, and he has done this in the hope that they will serve as an 
introduction to a direct acquaintance withthe work of the master himself. 


GUIDANCE FROM ROBERT BROWNING 
IN MATTERS OF FAITH. By Joun A. Hurrton, M.A. 2s, 6d. net. 
The AUTHOR says :—“ ‘Those who are themselves indebted to Browning for a 
solid or sufficient footing in the deeper things of life will not consider any book 
superfluous which has as its one sincere idea and reason, not to estimate the 
poet or to admire him, but simply to urge his message as offering in these days 
of ours a basis and motive for faith and hope and love.” 


FAMOUS SCOTS.—New Volume. 
VISCOUNT DUNDEE (Ciaverhouse). By 


Louis A. Barbé. Art canvas, ls. 6d, net; extra gilt, gilt top, 2s, net. 
SECOND THOUSAND.—NOW READY, 


THE FAITH OF ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON. By Joun Ketman,jun., M.A. Cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. net. 

The Athenzum.— An attempt to figure the man forth in all his qualities. 
The attempt is astonishingly successful.” 


DR. ALEXANDER WHYTE’S NEW VOLUME. 
THE APOSTLE PAUL. By Arxanver Wuyt, 


D.D., Author of ‘ Bible Characters,” &c. Cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
Preratorr Note.—- As the following sixteen papers fori a little study by 
themselves, it has been thought advisable to separate them from the volume 
of ‘Bible Characters’ in which they originally appeared. The rest of the 
matter belongs to the same line of study.”—A. W. 





THE SOUTER’S LAMP, and other Stories. By 


Hector Macereaor. 6s. 
“These stories are good in every sense of the word. Well and vividly 
written, in full sympathy with some of the purest and best qualities of the 
Scottish character, and with an eye to the picturesque elements of Scottish 
life where Lowlands and Highlands meet, these stories give us something not 
to be found in Ian Maclaren or in any other,”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


SCOTLAND, HISTORIC AND ROMANTIC 


4 gee Hornor Lanspate. With 23 Portraits and 13 Coloured Maps, 
s. 6d. net, 

“The author has evidently been at great pains in collecting materials from 
the best sources; and she has shown taste, judgment, and literary skill in 
their arrangement. The book is no loose piece of book-making for the 
passing tourist, but a substantial and fascinating work.”’—Scotsman, 





London : 21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. ; and Edinburgh. 
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wa. T, FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST. 


THE LIFE OF THE CITY CADI. 


COMMISSIONER KERR: an Individuality. 
By G. Prrt-Lewis, K.C. With Photogravure and Half-tone Portraits, 
demy 8v0, cloth, 1¢s. 6d. net. , 

‘. ig the life-story of the famous cynical and picturesque City Cadi who 
n at in a few rugged sentences, uttcred in a characteristic Scotch accent, 
widly and prusquely to hurl rough justice at litigants before him. 





BY THE TWiAN ON THE SPOT. 


THE ADVANCE OF OUR WEST AFRICAN 


EMPIRE. By Captain BaalTEWAITL Watts. Fully Illustrated, medium 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 
“F atter of interest, and it provides ample food for thought.” 
a ' , a —Morning Post. 


A THRILLING STORY OF CONVICT LIFE. 


HELEN ADAIR. (Second Impression.) By 


Louis Becxx, Author of “By Reef and Palm.” Crown Svo, Red Cloth 
Library, 6s. 
A STORY OF THE CHONAN CONSPIRACY. 


“GENERAL GEORGE.” By Morrron Hatt, 
Author of “God's Scourge.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Astirring historical tale, dealing with the dramatic events which ushered 
in the First Empire of France. 


STORY OF THE NATIONS.—New Vol. 


PARLIAMENTARY ENGLAND (1660-1832) 


By Epwarp Jens, M.A., B.C.L., Readerin English Law in the University 
of Oxford. Profusely Ilustrated, cloth, 5s. 


A MIECE’S LETTERS TO HER AUNT. 


THE PECULIAR HISTORY OF MARY ANN 


SUSAN. By B. C. Biakg. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 
WITH DIAGRAMS. 


THE FISCAL PROBLEM. By Janezs 


McCrirttanp, Author of “Social Science aud Social Schemes.” Large 
crowu $v9, cloth, 2s. ; paper covers, ls, 


SECOND 
IMPRESSION. 


THE 
INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


For 
OCTOBER 
Contains 

Articles by the 


Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE 


THE NEAR EAST, 
and 
HUGH BELL 


PROTECTION AND THE 
STEEL TRADE. 


At all 
Booksellers?’ 


and 


The Episodes 








of Marge. sy 








H. RIPLEY CROMARSH. 6s. 


The Memoirs of a Humble 
Adventuress. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS, 


PUNCH says :— 
“<The Episodes of Marge’ is a remarkable 
book....... The situations are strong, novel, skil- 
fully conceived, graphically described.” 
The ATHENZUM says :— 
“Its style is fresh and vigorous; its matter is 
entertaining and full of novelty, and it has a 
real story to tell.” 
The PILOT says:— 
“This cleverly written book.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 
“Marge......exerts a genuine fascination over us.” 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 








48 Leicester Square, W.C. 
THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
No. 72. OCTOBER. 5s. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of 


Oxford. 
1—ARTICLES. 
CHRONICLERS’ ESTIMATES OF NUMBERS AND OFFICIAL 
RECORDS. By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart. 
THE ANAROHY OF STEPHEN’S REIGN. By H. W. C. Davis. 


THE DUTCH ON THE AMAZON AND NEGRO IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. Gzoraez Epmunpson. Part I. 
JAMES I. AND SIR EDWARD COKE. By Rowtanp G. Usuzr. 
THE NORTHERN QUESTION IN 1716. By J. F. Caancz. 
2—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS.! 
HIDES AND VIRGATES AT BATTLE ABBEY. By Professor 
James Tait.—DECIES AND DESMOND. By J. H. Rounp.—EARLY 
POSTS IN ENGLAND. By J. A. J. Hovusprey.—LETTERS OF 
NAPOLEON I., 1794-1807, FROM LORD CRAWFORD'S COLLEC- 
TION. By H. A. L, Fisuer.—ke., &e. 
3.—REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 4.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 406. OCTOBER. 6s. 

THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO XIII.| CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND 
EE TESTO. cae na 
THE EMMET INSURBECTION. umes see won seen. 
TURNER. HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 
THE REVELATIONS OF RADIUM.|] MR. WATSON’S POEMS. 
PIERRE LOTI: AN APPRECIA-| OXFORD IN 1903. 

TION. POLITICS AND PARTIES. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








NOW BEADY. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 


OF SOCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
AFFECTING WOMEN. 





Railway Bookstatis, 








ee | 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. \ 


The Review endeavours to collect, quarter by quarter, all that is of most 
value for reference and record in regard to the work of women in all parts of 
the world. 
Published Quarterly, price 1s., 15th Jan., April, July. and Oct. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


New Book by ELINOR GLYN, Author of 
“THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH” 
and ‘THE REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE.” 


THE DAMSEL AND THE SACE. 


Square 8vo, 5s. net. 
* Quaint views of life, pungently put. Seasoned with worldly wisdom and 
a good deal of fresh, charming writing.” —Outlook. 


By Lord BALCARRES, Junior Lord of the Treasury. 


DONATELLO. 


56 Illustrations, 6s. net. 
**A model of what this kind of biography should be. No better glimpse of 


the early days of the Renaissance could be given. Convincing and attractive.” 
; , —Morning Post. 


A HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART 


IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. By Kari Manzzivs. 
Translated by L. von Cosset. Introduction by Wittiam ARCHER. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. ready. Demy 8vo, 10s, net each vol. 


VOL. I. THE EARLIEST TIMES. (65 Illustrations.) 

VOL. II. THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE, (45 Illustrations.) 
“‘Dr. Mantzius is competent, by research and technical skill, to do justice 

to so great a theme. These singularly well-informed and luminous chapters 

break new ground. Many illustrations heighten the interest of these attrac- 

tive volumes.”—Standard, 


PLAYS, ACTING, AND MUSIC. By Arruur 


Symons. 10 Portraits and Autographs, square 8vo, 5s. net. 

“In one branch Mr. Symons is more knowing than almost any of the regular 
critics...... One reason why this book is so fresh and welcome is that we see for 
the first time the Pateresque manner and method of criticism applied to 
current dramatic art.’”’-—Saturday Review. 


By the Author of ‘‘BARBARA LADD.” 


THE KINDRED of the WILD. 


6s. net. 


« Real atmosphere and distinction......Has the knack of arousing interest...... 
Illustrated with a clever series of drawings.” —Academy, 


THE KINDRED of the WILD. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
Tilustrations by Coartes L. Butt, Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“tA great feat. Excellent. Capital description. We get a sense of the 
great wild. Out of the common. Vigorous and full of character. The book 
is one to be enjoyed.”—Morning Post. 


FROM A DAVOS BALCONY, 
By AMY McLAREN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Exhilarating and enjoyable,”—To-Day. 


THE BAD CHILD’S BOOK OF BEASTS. 


Verses by H. BELLOC. Pictures by B. T. B. Small 4to, 1s. net. 


THE ROADMENDER. By Micuaet Farrtess. 


Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CENTAUR’S BOOTY. A Poem. By T. 


Sturce Moore. ls, net. 


STORIES FROM DE MAUPASSANT. In 


paper, ls. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. LDuckworth’s Greenback Library. 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 
By GEORGE LYNCH. 
Numerous Illustrations and a Map, large demy Svo, 16s. net. 


ETON NATURE STUDY AND 
OBSERVATIONAL LESSONS. 


By M. D. HILL and WILFRED M. WEBB. In 2 vols. 
With many Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 3s. 6d. net each vol. 


NEW VOLUMES IN DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


BOTTICELLI. By Jutia Cartwrigut (Mrs. Ady). 


37 Iilustrations. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Artuur B. Cuampertam. 


55 Illustrations. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


44 Illustrations. 


THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. By 0. 


Mavctarr. 50 Illustrations. 
































By GEORG GRONAU. 





Ask your Bookseller for Prospectuses of :-— 


CHILDREN OF THE OLD MASTERS: 


Italian Sehool. 
By Mrs. MEYNELL, 


With upwards of 50 Reproductions (10 in Photogravure) of Works by the 
Great Italian Masters of Painting and Sculpture, 42s, net. 


THE GREAT FRENCH PAINTERS AND 
THE EVOLUTION OF FRENCH ART, 
1830 TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR, 
With 112 Mlustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, 21s. net. 


8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


ee 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S List. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK, 
THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S Lipp 


By Field-Marshal VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portraits and Plans, 32s, net, 
[Shortly, 


The LIFE & CAMPAIGNS of HUGH, FIRS? 
VISCOUNT GOUGH, Field-Marshal, 


By ROBERT S, RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
Fully Illustrated, with Portraits, Maps and Plans, 2 vols. demy 870, 31s, 64 net 
Next week, . 


THE A BECKETTS OF “PUNCH.” 


By ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT, 
1 vol., 320 pages, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
‘This chatty and interesting volume......Mr. 4 Beckett is t 
on having pee a work tones be read with tin Py 
survivors of a very important period of English literature F 
at large.”—Daily Telegraph. 5% and by the public 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 


Edited by ROGER INGPEN. 
Limited Edition. With an Introduction by Tuornton Hunt, and 12 Photo 
gravure Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 2ls. net, Q 
“Well edited and finely illustrated.” —Spectator. 
‘In every respect worthy. The notes are not overdone, the bibliography j 
more than ordinarily complete, and the many portraits really enrich the test 0 
-~Academy, 





Edited, with an Introduction, by HAROLD E. BUTLER, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF VAILIMA. 


By ISOBEL STRONG and LLOYD OSBOURNE, 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. net, 


LA BRUYERE AND VAUVENARGUES, 


SELECTIONS, NOTES, AND MEMOIR. 
By ELIZABETH LEE. 
Imperial 16mo, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE NEW HUMOROUS BOOK. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


By INGLIS ALLEN. 3s. 6d. 
«There is no mistake about its being funny. If you want humour, this is the 
real thing.”—Morning Advertiser. 
“We commend him to all who want a laugh.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“HIS MASTERPIECE.” 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW’S 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. 
MAN AND SUPERMAN. 


Second Edition, 6s, 
“Surpassing brilliance.”—World's Work. 
‘‘His masterpiece.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD 
OF KINGDOM COME. 


By JOHN KNOX. Illustrated by F. C. Youn, 
70,000 Sold in England and America. 
*©A book of rare and singular charm.”— Yorkshire Post. 
“ We are truly thankful for what we have received, and it is not often that 
a hardened reviewer of novels can be induced to say as much.”—Morning Post 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “ Cardigan,” ‘*The Maid at Arms.” 
Second Edition. 
**A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and humorous observation. 
We recommend the book cordially.” —Athenzum. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. 


By U. L. SILBERRAD, 
Author of ‘The Success of Mark Wyngate,” ‘‘ Princess Puck,” &e, 
“ A brilliant success.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


BARBARA LADD. 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Second Edition. 
*‘ The story is picturesque and alive with human interest, the characters are 
drawn vividly and with insight and humour.”—Bookman. 


THE UNDERSONG. 


By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE, Author of “Fate the Fiddler,’ &c. 
“‘Mr. MacIlwaine takes his place in the first rank beside Conrad, Kipling; 
and Stevenson.”—LEcho. 








A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


*AUTHOR’S EDITION” 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. WITH AN INTRODUCTORY 
PREFACE AND TWO PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
EACH VOLUME, Large crown 8vo, 6s, each net. 

This edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE’S Novels 
is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume of 
each set being signed and numbered, and the 
volumes are not sold separately, The Author’s 
future work will in due time be added to the 


Edition. 

*.* Volumes I. to VIII. are ready, and Volumes IX. to XII. will be 
ublished on November 16th. Prospectus post-free on application. 

scOTSMAN.—‘ Tastefully bound in red with gilt lettering, adorned with 
choice artistic full-page illustrations, and printed on a large page in bold read- 
ple type, these volumes should attract hosts of new readers to Dr. Doyle...... 
When the edition is completed it will stand as a worthy evidence of the work 
of perhaps the most solidly gifted of living English romancists.” 


A Life of Voltaire for the General Reader. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 
2 vols. large crown vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, 
Author of “The Women of the Salons,” Author with Henry Seton 
Mexrman of “The Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.” 
*.*The only complete biography of Voltaire in English. With 
striking illustrations. 


A STORY OF FAIR TRADE. 
READY NEXT MONDAY.—8vo, 6d. net. 


THE GREAT BREAD’ RIOTS. 


A POLITICAL ROMANCE, 
By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


New Work by the Author of “Infantry Fire Tactics.” 
ON OCTOBER 23xp.—Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE INFANTRY WEAPON AND 
ITS USE IN WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. C. B. MAYNE, R.E. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. By Mrs. 


Futter Maitianp, Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre,” Author with Sir Frederick Pollock of “The Etchingham 
Letters,” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LADIES’ FIELD.—‘‘ We congratulate the author upon a very clever 
production.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘“ A book full of delicate autumnal charm.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Better worth reading than many more 
exciting novels.” 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. By 


Henry Seton Merriman. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
QUEEN.—‘‘ One of the best figures in recent fiction. There is the genius of 
a Meissonier in his delineation of Papa Barlasch....... He is one of the best 
soldier-characters in fiction.” 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ A piece of Mr. Merriman’s best work. 
+ Told with the force and freshness which have won Mr. Merriman a front 
place among our writers of fiction.” 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S 


WIFE. By Mary Kine Wappineton. FIFTH ENGLISH. EDITION. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Views, &c., Svo, 10s. 6d. net. . 
ATHENZUM.—“ A most interesting book of gossip, which, considered from 
ay oa view of the general public, contains not a dull line from the first 
0 the last.” 
WORLD.—* Almost everyone of importance in the great world of English 
society figures more or less prominently in these attractive pages....... Here, 
indeed, is ‘society gossip’ in abundance, of the most intimate though 


innocuous character.” 
SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF 


MUSIQUE. by Sir Freprrick Brince, K.B., M.V.0., Mus. Doc., 
King Edward Professor of Music in the University of London. With a 
Portrait of Samuel Pepys and Musical Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[On October 23rd. 








NEW NOVEL by Messrs. CONRAD and HUEFFER. 


ON OCTOBER 20rxu.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROMANCE: a Novel. 


By Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Hueffer, 


Authors of “‘ The Inheritors: an Extravagant Story.” 


NEW NOVEL BY BERNARD CAPES. 
ON OCTOBER 26ru.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 
Author of ‘The Lake of Wine,” “A Castle in Spain,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
ON NOVEMBER 2yp.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘The Dear Irish Girl,” “ Love of Sisters,” &c. 





MACMILLAN & 60.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. 





In 3 vols, 8vo, 42s. net. 





By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 
OLD QUEBEC: the Fortress of New 


France. By Sir Giupert ParKer, M.P., and CraupeG. Bryan. With 25 
Photogravure Portraits, 97 Full-page and other Illustrations in the Text, 
and 5 Maps, 8vo, lis, net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW SERIES. 


CRABBE. 


By ALFRED AINGER. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis 


McIntyre, M.A., D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, Svo, 10s. net. 


Globe.—‘* To Bruno's convictions and teachings Mr. McIntyre gives up just 
two-thirds of his volume; and very valuable and welcome is the lucid 
exposition thus supplied. Admirably comprehensive, too, as well as con- 
densed, is the narrative of Bruno’s life....... Mr. McIntyre has done his work 
very thoroughly, and his volume will take a permanent place upon the library 
shelves.” 








THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
SIMON STERNE. By Joun Foorp 


With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 6s, 





VOL. VI. NOW READY. 
AtHISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


THE ACCESSION OF CHARLES I. TO THE DEATH OF ANNE 
' (1625-1714). By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. With Map, Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Globe.—“ A narrative at once full, well-balanced, clear in method and style, 
and of very great value both to the student and to the general reader.” 


LECTURES ON CLASSICAL SUB- 


JECTS. By W.R. Harpie. M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

SPECTATOR.— The author discusses the feeling of the ancient poets for 
Nature, the beliefs of the Greeks and Romans concerning the life after death, 
the clements of romance in ancient literature ; and he discusses them all with 
a clearness and moderation which deserve the highest praise.” 


THE SOUL: a Study and an Argument: 


By Davip Srmz. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Athenzum.— The whole volume gives the impression of an entirely honest 
thinker, who has long meditated on fundamental problems, and come to his 
conclusions by independent thought.” 


HUMANISM. Philosophical Essays. By 


F. C. S, Scurtuter, M.A. 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 














NEW IMPRESSION. 


SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 


PUBLIC POLICY. By Ricuarp Cospen, M.P. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS.—New Vol. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Wasuinc- 


ton Irvinc. With Illustrations by RanpoLpH CaLpEcotr. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. net; leather limp, 3s. net. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8Svo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
The Heart of Rome. 


A Passage Perilous. 
McTodd. 





ROSA N. CAREY. 
CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
The Mettle of the Pasture. 


EVELYN SHARP. 
The Children Who Ran Away. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloc Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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Mr. WM. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing that the FIRST PART of 


GREAT MASTERS 


A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, 





WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND DESCRIPTIVE TEXT 


By SIR MARTIN CONWAY, 


Slade Professor of Art, Cambridge, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 22na. 


Ln Fortnightly Parts, price 5s. net each Part, 


This Series contains Superb Photogravure Reproductions, by a new and 
improved method (each 15 in. by 20 in.) of the Finest Works of the 
most Famous Painters from 1400 to 1800. 


involving the expenditure of a large sum of money, an international publication is to be started in 

October. This great undertaking 1 must create a revolution in the print business, and have a vital 
effect in widening the appreciation of Art in all countries. Few who are interested in Art can und lertake a 
journey round the great Galleries, and even to a smaller number is it possible to become acquainted with 
the splendid private collections both in England and abroad. It is true that many of the works there ¢ con- 
tained have been reproduced in the past by means of engraving, etching, and photogravure, but always 
price which has limited their circulation to the few who could afford guineas for single prints. This collec- 
tion is an entirely faithful and artistic reproduction of the Masterpieces of the greatest Masters, and this 
at a price which is immeasurably lower than any price that has ever been asked for even much inferior 
prints. Each plate will be found worthy to be framed, and an ornament to any room. The collection as a 
whole must be a delight to any one with insight and taste for Art. 


A FTER three years of careful research in the Galleries of Europe and many private collections, 


Dr. BODE, the Director of the Berlin National Gallery, and perhaps best known by his monumental 
work on Rembrandt, says of this series of the “GREAT MASTERS”: 


“The new method of reproduction combines all the advantages required for a really worthy reproduc- 
tion of the old Masterpieces, and gives the depth of tone and the velvety appearance that distinguish the 
mezzotints of English etchers in the eighteenth century. Just as to this day these are highly prized, so will, 
no doubt, the ‘GREAT MASTERS’ gain favour with the public and help to raise the standard of taste 
in matters of Art. The present series has, in addition to the admirable quality of the reproductions, also 
the great advantage of being a collection of real Masterpieces, taken with discretion and critical knowledge 
not only from the great public galleries but very largely from private collections, which have never or 
rarely before been accessible.” 


As a gift that will remain ever refreshing and exquisite, and will serve to constantly remind the 
receiver of the giver, there can be no equal to this publication, and it is no exaggeration to say that the most 
practised students and connoisseurs would only yesterday have pooh-poohed as inconceivable such an 
achievement. Apart from the magnificence of the engraving, such a collection of pictures has never 
previously been brought together. It substantiates its claim to be representative. 


Many of the greatest artists of the day have, after most minute examination, pronounced this process 
of presenting an oil painting as the first adequate method that has been found. 


It will be a subject of great interest and gratification to the public to know that this work is entirely 
printed in England, and that the photogravures for the foreign editions, which will be published 
simultaneously, are supplied from this country. 


Sample copies of the first part of this publication can be seen at every first-class bookseller’s, 
newsvendor’s, bookstall, &c. 


A Certain Number of Specimen Plates have been reserved. These will be sent 
to the earliest applicants, post-free. 


Full particulars of this unique Publication can be obtained from the Publisher, 


London. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 





21 Bedford Street, 
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VR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS 


DOSOSDOSSSOSOSHSSSOSSOS OPO SOS HOOSO OM 


THE WORK OF JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 
With an Introductory Note by Mrs. MEYNELL. 





MR. HEINEMANN has the honour to announce the publication next week of a Folio Volume, containing 
Fifty-eight Photogravure Plates of Oii Pictures and Sketches by Mr. SarGent, R.A., together with Four 
Reproductions of Black-and-White Drawings. These Works have been carefully chosen to represent the artist’s 
highest achievement over the whole range of his career, so that we have the El Jaleo among his Spanish 
subjects ; the Madame Gautreau from his Paris atelicy of twenty years ago ; the Mrs. Boit and other 
Portraits painted in the United States at various dates, ending with the President Roosevelt, known as 
yet only in very imperfect Reproductions ; and, greatest in number, the canvases familiar year by year on the 
walls of our own Exhibitions down to The Younger Children of A. Wertheimer in the New 
Gallery of last season, and the Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain of the Royal Academy of this year. 

A volume of the kind has been long in demand; has been delayed in order that in all instances Plates 
should be approved ; and is now announced with entire confidence that success has been achieved in the 
singularly difficult task of giving to a great Series of Mr. SarGENnt's Portraits adequate Reproduction and 
Interpretation, 

A Note upon the Art of Mr. Sarcent has been contributed to the Volume by Mrs. MEYNELL. 

The Work will be published at Six Guineas net, and there will be Fifty Copies with a Set of 
Duplicate Plates on Royal Japan Paper in Portfolio, price £12 12s. net, and Fifty Copies with Triplicate 
Plates, one set on Royal Japan Paper and one on India Paper, each in separate Portfolio, in addition to the 
Plates bound in the book, price £21 net. [Next week. 





CASTILIAN DAYS. 


By the Hon. JOHN HAY, Chief Secretary of State in the United States Government. 


With 111 Illustrations, partly in Photogravure, from Drawings by Joseru Presser. 0s. net. [Thursday. 
*,* Sketches of Travel written as far back as 1870,a time of intense inte t and importance to Spain, when the thor was Ambassador at Madrid, 
“Cast ilian Days,’ notwithstanding the many changes that have taken place sinteibe fi appearace, is as fresh and true to Ly as then, 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 


STUDIES IN OPTIMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 









The English Translation Edited by P, CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A.., ». Oxon., Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. 
With Iustrations, 125, Gd. net [Thu “sday. 
*.* Professor Elie Metchnikoff, the distinguished biologist upon whom the mant f Pas ur seems to have fallen, in his new volume attacks the greatest 
problems that have perplexed may ri nd. Since the earliest days when man, emerging from the ane estr il brute, began to reflect upon hir f, he has been 
tormented with such questions as ‘‘ Whence do we come?” ‘f Whither are we > going | ?” He has beon +n appalled by insistent problems of sex, of ind of death, 





and systems of philo isophiy and religions have attempted all sorts of answers or palliatives. Metchnike ff bi ‘lieves that all such attempts hav iled, and that 
the prevailing pessimism of | the day has so far been justified. He has now tr ried to apply the exa vet methods of modern science to the problems, and in this 
volume gives his results. ‘The book is written in high seriousness on serious problems a1 id at least one chapter is addressed to scientific or broad-minded 
readers, rather than to the ordinary library subscriber, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. 


With other Letters from and to Prince Bismarck. 
With Portraits and Facsimile Letters, 2 vols., £1 net. 
TIMES,.—‘‘ The psychological and personal interest of this correspondence is very great. It shows Bismarck in a new light.” 


TURKEY, MACEDONIA, AND THE BALKANS. 


CENTRAL EUROPE. By Dr. Joseph Partsch. 


With Maps and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. [Regions of the World, 
OUTLOOK.—* Treated with the hand of a master of his craft and the pen of a picturesque writer. A book no modern library should be without.” 





THE PLAYS OF GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. — Translaicd by Artaur Symons. 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. | GIOCONDA. THE DEAD CITY. 


With Portrait, 5s. os. 6d. | 3s, 6d. Prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


E. F. BENSON. | HALDANE MACFALI. THOMAS DIXON, Jun. 
THE RELENTLESS CITY.) THE MASTERFOLK. THE ONE WOMAN. 
JACK LONDON. Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 
T. NELSON PAGE. THE CALL OF THE WILD. |THE STORY OF SUSAN. 
GORDON KE Illustrated in Colour. Illustrated by Pavut Harpy. 
ITH. [Second Impression. |! [Next week. 


Mr, Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List post-free. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street. W.C. 


London: 
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TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


IS THE 


Special Annual 
Double Hunting Number, 


AND CONTAINS, AMONGST A HOST OF INTERESTING ARTICLES, 


A COMPLETE LIST 


OF ALL THE 4 
STAG HOUNDS 
FOX HOUNDS 
HARRIERS 
BEAGLES and 
DRAG HOUNDS 





With the names and addresses of Masters and Hon. Secretaries ; also 
- names of Huntsmen, Whippers-in ; Kennels, Hunting Days, &c., and all 


information about the changes and prospects for this season. 


In the British Isles, together with the Important Foreign Packs. 





To-Day’s “COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


Constitutes an INVALUABLE REFERENCE 
FOR ALL HUNTING MEN AND SPORTSMEN. 





What the Press Says about “The County Gentleman” [ 22, 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— 


“The County Gentleman, our rural and agricultural contem- 
porary, has started upon what promises to be a new lease of life 
in new and irreproachable garments. Amongst the many in- 
teresting articles for which the additional space of our bucolic 
colleague’s new pages furnish opportunity a series upon ‘ Farming 
Pheasants for Profit’ will be read with wide interest.” 


The CORK CONSTITUTION says :— 


“The publishers have somewhat altered the style of the old 
County Gentleman, and it is beyond doubt that this old established 
newspaper is very much improved by the alteration.” 


The EVENING NEWS says :— 


“The journal in question [the County Gentleman], by the way, 
looks extremely smart in its new frock, and both in the excellence 
of its printing and illustrations and the interest of the reading 
matter provided, it has reached a very high standard indeed. 
Such a paper seems to bring the smell of the country into one’s 
nostrils—no small boon to the man who is forced to live most of 
his life in town.” 

The DAILY MAIL says:— 

“© Practicality’’ is the keynote of the letterpress and illustra- 
tions, and in addition the editors have struck a distinct line. As 
yet there is no weekly newspaper solely devoted to the interests 
of the country-house owner. The proprietors can congratulate 
themselves on having produced a newspaper which will be of 
much interest and practical value to a host of peeple who are 
interested in outdoor life and country pursuits.” 


| 








The MORNING POST says :— 

“That old favourite the County Gentleman seems to have 
renewed its youth. It now runs to fifty-six pages, still at the 
price of sixpence, and contains an exceptionally large amount of 
reading matter. The print is small though beautifully clear, and 
the illustrations, mainly from photographs, are excellent. Two 
or three articles strike us in particular...... Finally, there is a 
practical history of ‘How I Made my Country Home,’ with 
plans and suggestions. In addition to these there is quite a vast 
amount of news and information on almost every subject of 
interest in connection with country life.” 

The SPORTSMAN says :— 

“The County Gentleman has entered on a new era of prosperity. 
The proprietors have succeeded in producing a practical news 
paper and have brought it thoroughly up to date, even in the 
enterprise of instituting three new prize competitions. These 
are contests to be commended as they are in no way speculative. 
sisinaie The County Gentleman caters for almost every kind of out-of: 
door sport, and the series of practical articles by experts are to be 
a great feature of the new issue...... In its new garb this popular 
weekly journal should have even greater success than it has 
achieved in the past.” 

The MORNING ADVERTISER says :— 

“One scarcely knew the County Gentleman when ‘he’ arrived 
yesterday, disguised in his new suit of type and arrangement. It 
is full of good things of value not only to the man who hunts, 
rides, and lives a life in the open air, but also to all who take 
interest in the world beyond the bricks and mortar. It is 
excellent value for sixpence.” 





KEEP TO-DAY'S “COUNTY GENTLEMAN” as a REFERENCE during the HUNTING SEASON. 
Price 6d. Weekly at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls, 


Or direct from THE PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.-C. 
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THE DAILY MIRROR, 


The New Illustrated Daily 


—— 





Newspaper for Gentlewomen, 


will be the only Journal to furnish iis readers with a DAILY Book 

column written by the most eminent critics of the day. A List of all New 

Books published will be printed DAILY, together with a List of Books that 
should be ordered from the circulating Libraries. 


also Enterprise. 
IIlustrations. 
Extensive Telegraphic Service. 
Books. 
Music. 
The Theatre. 
Les Modes. 


Pictures. 
a Society. 
: Politics. 
“a The Town House. 
: The Country House. 


it Money Matters. 
Furniture. 

The Garden. 

0 Travel. 


No. I. of e e ° 
: | THE DAILY MIRROR, 


; MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2no. 
ONE PENNY. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


New List Post-free on Application. 


Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


By GERALD S. DAVIES, M.A., 
Author of “Frans Hals.” 


With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype Repro- 
ductions, including all the Artist’s most important Works. 
Finely printed at the Chiswick Press. 

Also 30 Copies on Japanese Vellum throughout, £10 10s. net. 





In 5 vols., 21s. net each; or in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. 
To be published at intervals of Three Months. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of G. C. 
Wituiamson, Litt.D., assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 450 
Illustrations. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 





Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ANONIMO MORELLIANO. 


Notes made in the Sixteenth Century on the Pictures and Works of Art 
in Padua, Cremona, Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, and Venice by an 
Anonymous Writer. Translated from the Origizal Venetian Dialect by 
Paoto Mvsst, with Notes relating to the Works described. Edited by 
G. C. Wrurameox, Litt.D. Illustrated with 32 Reproductions in 
Half-tone. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


LIGHT AND WATER: an Essay on 
Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. By Sir Monrtacu 
Pottock, Bart. With 24 Photographic Illustrations and numerous 
Diagrams. [Ready next week. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ART OF THE VATICAN: 


a Brief History of the Palace, and an Account of the Principal Art 
Treasures within the Walls. By Mary Knicur Porrrr. With 41 Illus- 
trations and a Plan. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. By_ Lerd, 


Ronatp SuTHERLAND GOWER. With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. [Great Masters Series, 


32mo, decorated paper boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


MILTON'S LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, 


IL PENSEROSO, AND ODE ON THE NATIVITY. Illustrated by 
BR. Anninc Betu. Or in limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Carillon Series, 





Pott Svo, 3s. 6d. 


PAGAN AND PURITAN: being the 


Octavius of Minucius. Translated by ArTHUR Argxrn Bropriss. 

*©A scholarly little book, the literary charm of which should attract a 
public much larger than that of classical and theological students. Of 
Minucius Felix himself nothing is known save that he was a Roman lawyer 
and a Christian, probably of the second century A.D. But his dialogue 
deservedly ranks high for its literary style, and because it is probably the 
earliest extant defence of Christianity by a Latin writer, illustrating the 
arguments of the day in use on both sides......Mr. Brodribb supplies an in- 
teresting introduction and afew notes; while in the dialogue itself he sue- 
ceeds where translators so often fail. and, without sacrificing accuracy, gives 
us a book written in graceful, polished, and readable English prose.”—Times, 





Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


FLY LEAVES. By Cnuaries Srvarr 


Catverter, Author of “ Verses and Translations.” New and Cheaper 
Edition. 





8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. By 


Ricuarp Hertwic, Professor of Zoology in the University of Munich. 
From the Fifth German Edition. Translated and Edited by J. S. Kines- 
LEY, Professor of Zoology in Tuft’s College. 





Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By 


W. M. Baxer, M.A., Head-Master of the Military and Civil Department 
at Cheltenham College, and A. A. Bourne, M.A., Head Mathematical 
Master on the Classical Side at Cheltenham College. Third Edition, 
Revised, and a New and Enlarged Chapter on Grarhs, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 


is 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
With 16 Photogravure Portraits, demy 4to, 25s, net 
A LIMITED EDITION, 


A Companion Volume to “ Madame de Pompadour” and « Yaq, 
: nse “AAding 
Récaunier and her Friends.” 


[Prospectus on application 


FIRST REVIEW.—“ Mr. Noel Williams has made another valnab| 
peculiarly interesting contribution to the history of the Court lite — 
France. The volume, it will be understood, is uniform with the weet 
volume in the same series, a fine quarto, royally got up, with portraj | 
beautiful women and notable men.”—Scotsman, ail 





MADAME DE POMPADOUR., 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform with the above, 25s. net. 
*,* Only a few Copies remain, 





REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER. 
By SIMON NEWCOMB., 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


_ These pages have a wide general interest, in addition to their Scientific 
importance. [October 218¢, 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS CIRCLE, 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


This intimate biographical sketch by his son supplements, and, by reason of 
its intimacy, mainly supplants, the fuller biographies that have been published, 
It has many personal touches, and gives much fresh Hawthorniana, 

[October 21st, 


CHRISTMAS KALENDS OF PROVENCE. 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER, Author of “In the Sargasso Sea.” 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 


An account of this picturesque country, and of the quaint customs avi 
manners of its people. The author writes from personal experience, ani 
deseribes, with much sympathy and humour, their festivals and mode of life, 
At the same time he pays a tribute to their generous hospitality. 














* A survey in historical perspective of the vast extension of human know 
ledge since Galileo and Newton.”—Oullook. 


NEW CONCEPTIONS IN SCIENCE. 
By CARL SNYDER. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; postage, 5d. 
[3rd Impression. 
**A book as brilliantly interesting as any it has teen my good fortune to 
mect for many years past......His mauner is as limpid as that of Huxley 
himself.”—Hrenry Murrar. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HETTY WESLEY. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). 


Crown Svo, 6s. 








[ Just published. 


“The most human as it is the most powerfully written and interesting novel 
Mr. Quiller-Couch has yet given us.”—Daily Mail, 


THE GOLDEN FETICH. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of “The River.’ 


Crown 8v0, 6s. [Just published. 


THE VAGABOND. 
By FREDERICK PALMER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A notable additien to imaginative Lterature.”—Glasgow Herald. 


ADMONITION. 
By JOEN AYSCOUGH. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“There is a freshness and harmony about ‘ Admonition’ which make it 
delightful readivg,’’—'imes, 


A DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 

* A powerful story.” —Bookman, —_ 

“Of fascinating interest.”—Scotsman. 





YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ Ljsr: 
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vr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW _ BOOKS. 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


M. DE BLOWIT2Z 


MY MEMOIRS. By HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ, the famous Paris Corre- 


spondent of The Times. With Portrait, demy 8vo, lis. net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


Tie TIMES.—* They display a very striking and singular personality, and THE WORLD,.—“ Fascinating not only by reason of the many peeps which they 
soy aford a vivid picture of the methods and arts of an extraordinarily success- afford into the coulisses of European politics and diplomacy, but also on account 
t “a a dent. Moreover they are sometimes as exciting as a romance, and | of their revelation of the character and peculiar genius of their author, and of the 
Jul yee hoirbreadth successes and escapes, and of mysterious adventures, as attributes which enabled him to reach a position of international influence such as 
ant ies sous? it has been given to none of his fellow-craftsmen to attain.......These frank and 
onde . * DVERTISER.— They are the finest, the most brilliant, and lively Memoirs, the fascination of which far exceeds that of the most thrilling hie- 
ested = t has yet o neared of a type of character which is extremely | toricalromance. A work which is remarkable for the sidelights which it throws 
spirited assertion my sat Ahir a ” i upon the European history of a momentous period, no less than for the self- 
per ipo Ae a peeretne record of ‘a child with a big head and vevetation which it affords of a singular and, beyond question, a forceful and gifted 
pe body’ who grew up, in spite of many misfortunes, to dine at princes’  aasenigainsat nee Ee p ‘ . 
to talk freely with rulers and statesmen, to confound the chancelleries, to ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.— One of the most interesting and important books 
cartle the newspapers, to baffle the exchanges, and to ‘ follow the furrow of his of the year. These Memoirs are as absorbing as any romance. 
is 1y task? with @ dignity, an ingenuity and an ability whieh have rarely been ACADEMY.—‘‘* My Memoirs’ is a book to be read straight through; tt is full 
; iulled in the sams sphere.” of information and anecdotes innumerable of historic personages.” 


DEAN PIGOU’S ,“ODDS AND ENDS.” 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, Author of “‘Phases of My Life.’ Demy 8vo, 16s. 
[Second Impression. 
FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 























STANDARD.—“ There is a fund of anecdote and good reading in the book. SCOTSMAN.—“ While the lighter side of the book may appeal most strongly to 
Eren its most serious pages form attractive reading. The mentally fatigued, | many readers, tt contains much sound sense. It reflects a man of most genial 
together with those who seck only amusement, will find refreshment and good spirits | nature, largeness of heart, and broadmindedness. He writes to amuse and enter- 
in the Dean’s pages.” tain—never to effend. His hardest hits are as often as not dealt at himself.” 

IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TARIFF QUESTION, SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 
IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM.|MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Third 
By Sir VINCENT H. P. CAILLARD. Series. By the Right Hon. Sir Herpert Maxwett, Bart, M.P, With 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Photogravure Illustrations, large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN.| THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 


By GILBERT WATSON. By E. B. KENNEDY. 


With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. | With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—* The rollicking style in which most of the book is q fy - a Narrative of Wanderingsin Western 
wruten wil not blind the discriminating reader to its literary charm or to the | AVUSTRALIND ° Australia and the Malay East. 


poetre nature of Mr. Watson's graver rejections. We have seldom seen the Oriental a wNPY TATIN 
atmosphere so successfully realised. We have found Mr. Watson’s book greatly en- | sy HENRY TAUNTON, 
tertaining.” 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 


By the Rev. C. E. OSBORNE, Vicar of Seghill, Northumberland. 





New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Thursday next. 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: a Guide to Personal | FRATRIBUS; Sermons Preached mainly in Winchester 
Culture. By Puitir Gipss, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. College Chapel. By the Rev. J. T. Bramstoy, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
BELLES-LETTRES. 
PAT M‘CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM:| LADY ANNE’S WALK. By E1eanor ALEXANDER. 
9 
hisRhymes. By J. Srrvenson. Crown S8vo, 6s. net. With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A freshness drawn from life in the fielde and thinking done in 
{ 


a Miss Alexander is a daughter of the Archbishop of Armagh, and Lady Anne 
the open atr 18 over every page of the book,” 


was the sister of a Primate of bygune days, 








A DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING NEW PICTURE BOOK. 
THE SAD END OF ERICA’S BLACKAMOOR. By F. Cuaupe Keupson. Super-royal 4to, 8s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


AN IRISH SPORTING STORY. | BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LITTLE RED FISH.” 


THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND | THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. By 


AGIRL. By Donorura Conyers. Puruip Lavrenxce OvipHant. 





MRS. SIDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL. | BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WINIFRED AND THE STOCKBROKER.” 

THE BERYL STONES. By Mrs. |MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By 
Aurrep Sipewicn, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia's Way,” &c. CuarLes Eppr. 

T BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON.” | LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—* Both characterisation and development are 
HE LONGSHOREMEN. By Gerorcz| 
ot y ‘THE NEBULY COAT. By J. Mravz 


ge DAILY NEWS.—‘* A vattling good story and the work of a genuine | Fatxner, Author of ‘ Moonfleet.”’ 
man of letters,” 


PicKERING, Author of “ Verity.” 


worthy of warm praise. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisher to the gndia Office. 
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A new 407. AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, beautifully printed on Art Paper, 
and profusely Illustrated, sent post-free on application, 





A NEW NOVEL BY E. P. OPPENHEIM. 
THE YELLOW CRAYON. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “The Traitors,’ ‘Prince of Sinnors,” &c. 
The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘A delightful book, full of thrilling interest.” 
The STAR says :—‘ Until one has probed the mystery of the crayou, there is 


little chance of leaving Mr. Oppenheiin.” 
The COURT CIRCULAR says:—‘“ A plot which absolutely palpitates with 


interest from the first chapte rof the book to the very last page of the volume.” 


WHEN I WAS CZAR. 6s. 
By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 
Author of “A Dash for a Throne,” “ In the Name of a Woman,” &c. 

The NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN says:—‘It is the best story of political 
intrigue which has been written since *The Prisoner of Zenda,’ with which it 
compares for the irresistible buoyancy by which 1t is told and the skill in 
which expectation is maintained on tip-toe till the last move.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ A clever and exciting story.” 








SECOND EDITION, 


RAINBOW ISLAND. 6s. 
By LOUIS TRACY, 
Author of “ The Final War,” “ A Fatal Legacy,” &c. 


The COURT CIRCULAR says :—‘“‘So skilfully is the plot handled that even 
the most jaded reader will refrain from laying the volume down betore le has 
reached the last page.” 

The SPECTATOR says :—* An excellent story, well told and really exciting.” 





5 
A MAN’S FEAR. 6s. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of “A Lord of the Soil,” “On Behalf of the Firm,” &e. 
The TIMES says :—“ There is a welcome freshness in ‘A Man's Fear’; the 
icturesque characters are human, and become real to us.......The reader 
comes absorbed in the story and loth to lay it Gown.” 
The BOOKMAN says :—‘‘ A powerful and well-conceived story, well thought 


out and well executed.” 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ The book is one to be commended.” 





THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW BEADY. 


A VELDT VENDETTA. 6s. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Author of “ The Gun Runner,” “ Fordham’s Feud,” &c. 


The YORKSHIRE HERALD says:—‘‘A most readable book, strong in 
imagination, vivid in colouring, and full of action.” 

The SCOTSMAN says:—‘‘A work that will be read with pleasure and 
satisfaction.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ Mr. Bertram Mitford is always at his best 
on African soil, and in ‘A Veldt Vendetta’ he keeps the reader at excitement 
pitch from start to finish. The story bristles with adventure, surprise, and 
intrigue, skilfully and attractively handled.” 


JOURNEYS END. 6s. 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 
Author of “ Cupid’s House Party,” &c. 


TO-DAY says :—‘‘ Mr. Forman has a fine eye for a dramatic situation, and a 
* Kiplingesque’ feeling for the right word to be spoken. The story is both 
arresting and moving.” 








THIRD EDITION READY, 


. 6s, 
A Woman who had her Way, 
By ORME AGNUS. 
The SPECTATOR says :—“‘ ‘Orme Agnus’s’ latest bool ) hy 
praise ; thestory of Sarah Tuldon is a great odanninak aa re bier 
Sour, le 


study of character, in wholesomeness of tone, it sta igh j 
stud) aracter os t stands hi : 
fiction of rural life.” ; theta class, the 














READY NEXT WEEK, 


MISS PETTICOATS. 6s, 


By DWIGHT TILTON, 
Author of ‘On Satan’s Mount,” &c, 
Here is a tale of modern life to make you hold your b 
1 ‘ : . Treat: 
episode and wonder what is coming next. It is an f poem Ron ae 
interest and brigltness, and so full of action that the incidents fairly « 
each other’s heels. ; ae sap ca 








COUNT ZARKA. 6s, 
By SIR WiLLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of “The Red Chancellor,” “A Man of the Hour,” &, 
Fe TOP sar catslr erent sae a 
that can fella story brightly nd wel, nd that hein an expert a drag 
— — 2 rte — . His present story may be recommended as g 


THE BLACKMAILER. 6s, 
By JOHN OAKLEY. 


The DAILY EXPRESS says:—‘*A cleverly composed story. Mr. Oakley 
sustains the interest at high pressure throughout. Altogether the ingenuity 
and well-maintained mysteries and sensatious of the story ensure ample 


pleasure for its readers.” 
The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says: — ‘Cleverly written and thoroughly 
entertaining.” x 


A GIRL OF IDEAS. 6s, 
By ANNIE FLINT. 
The WORLD says :—‘‘ Distinctly original; the book is clever in motive as 
well as execution.” 


The MORNING ADVERTISER says :—“ One could not certainly wish fora 
better idea than that of the story itself.” 


THE TRIFLER. 6s. 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE. 

The BOOK TRADE says :—‘‘‘ The Trifler’ is a book such as Anthony Hop?® 
m ight have written. It has the brilliant dialogue and brightness that maz® 
‘The Dolly Dialogues’ so famous, and has withal a story of intense and 
dramatic interest running through it.” 


PYRAMIDS OF SNOW. 
By EDITH METCALFE, 


DUNDEE COURIER says :—“‘ The clever way in which the authoress carries 
out the plot shows a skill that augurs well for her fame as a novelist.” 














8s. 6d, 


TT 





READY 
GUY BOOTHBY’S 


TO-DAY. 
NEW ROMANCE. 


A TWO-FOLD INHERITANCE. «* 


By GUY BOOTHBY, 


Author of “Doctor Nikola,” &e. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Mr. Guy Boothby's name on the title-page of a novel carries with it the assurance of a good story to follow. In the 


confection of tales of exc! 


iny adventure he is not excelled by any novelist of thie ¢ 


ay. 


MANCHESTER CUUKI“LE says :—* The popular author of ‘Dr. Nikola’ shows renewed energy in his latest volume. The story is told with sustained 


vigour.” 
- MORNING ADVERTISER says:—“ An exciting story. Mr. Boothby can be as thrilling away from the bush as he can be in it.” 
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